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. PARTI - " ' 

rNTRODUCnON TO THE STUDY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE RESi^ONDENTS 

A.. A Brief Description of the'llUnotis State Scholarship Commission / ' V ' 

In 1957, the Illinois General Assembly enacted a law aeating the Illinois State Scholarship Commfision (ISSC) 
to provide financial assistance to financially needy Illinois college undergraduate students attending both public and 
private institutions in. Illinois, As of September, 1974, thirty-eight states have esublished similar comprehensive, 
programs of student financial assistance assisting residents to attend public or private ' colleges. The following 
quotatiop from the Illinois Higher' Education Student Assistance Law (The School Code of Illinois - Section 30-1?^. 
p. 287 of 1967 edition) is a typical expression of the primary purpose of such j)rograms: 

The General Assembly has found and hereby declares that the phvision of a higher educatidn for all residents 
of the state who desire such an education and are properly qualified therefore is uiiportantjo the welfare and 
security of this State and Nfltion A system of financial assistance of scholarships, grants, 'and guaranteed^ 
ioans for qualified residents of college age will enable them to attend qualified institutions of their choice in 
the State, public or private. . . 

The Illinois State Scholarship Commission was established in June, 1957, to develop a state scholarship 
program. Originally, the qualification requirements fpj scholarship candidates were, first, high academic potential 
and, second, financial need. In September, 1958, the first class of state scholarshipjecipients entered college. Since 
that time there have been rapid increases in the number of awards and the addition of new programs. 

Three significant landmarks can be identified in the evolution and development of ISSC programs to their* 
present status. In September, 1961, funds remaining from the scholarship appropriation were first used fWr noncom- 
petitive awards to sophomores, juniors, or*seniors in qualified Illinois colleges. In August, 1965, the State Guar* 
anteed Loan Program was. enacted and was placed under the Scholarship Commission for administration. As of 
August, 1967, the noncompetitive monetary awards were extended to incluae aU undergraduate class levels and no 
measure of akademic potential was required in order to be considered for a nee'd-based award. 

To keep pace with the continuing increase in college costs, monetary award nwximums were increased in 
1964-65 from the original $600 (for tuition and mandatory fees) to'$7?0. The maximum was again increased to 
$1,000 in 1966, with $100 increases beyond this in 1968, in 1969, and in 1973. The maximum award for academic 
year 1973-74 was $1,300. . 

The grov^rth in both number of monetary awards and appropriations by the state from General Revenue funds 
during- the first sixteen-year history of the Commission is depicted u follow^: - \ 



" \ , DoDan 

Years Program | , XoproDriatcd 



N^of 



1958-59 Scholarships^ $' 600»000 . . 1,458 

1959 61 Scholarships ' • . 3,000,000' - 6,10!0 

1961-63 - ^ Monetary Awards ^ 4,800,000/ 8,780 

i 963-65 ' . Monetary Awards 4,950,000 , ' ' ^ 1 0,02? 

1965-67 \ Monetary Awards 10,000,000 , - 16,279 

1967-69 V Monetary Awards 29,800,0CI0 ^ 45»298 

1969- 7a Monetary Awards 27,200^)00 38,270 

1970- 71 ^ ' • Monetary Awards 34,600,009 ■ -48,369 

1971- 72' '< Monetary Awards 41,755"i0()5 ' • 56,893 

1972- 73 Monetary Awards , 54,480,000 ' 69,588 

1973- 74 " ' . ' Monetary Awards ^ 55>3S2.000 ' 72.444 

^ ^ * ^our • 5^ $i266,537,000 373,506 



B: , Qvemew, Design and'Purpose of the Study v ' * ^ . • . 

, • ' ' ' - ;\ 

This report describes a series of studies carried out to determine the present effectiveness and future direction 
of monetary award programs administered by the^ Illinois State Scholarship Commission! - . • 

This study consistently differentiates for evaluation and analysis two types of monetary award recipients, 
namely, those receiving scholarships and those receiving grants. Both types are subject to the same need analysis 
formula and are required to meet identical eligibility requirements regarding^state residency^ U.S. citizenship, Ijigh 
school graduation (or equivalent), and fulF-time enrollment in an approved non-profit Illinois college or university^ 
as an undergraduate s'tudent who had not already obtained a baccalaureate degree. v > * ' 

f All references \q scholarship recipients designate monetary award recipients who are alsp named state scholars 
by the ISSC. A state scholarship demonstrate^High academic poteiitial. on the basis of academic abitfty test scores 
and academic record achieved in high school. Participation in the state scholar, program is .voluntary and is not 
required in order to apply for a mohetary award. About 45,000 juniors each year app/y for state scholar recogni- 
tion. About 16,000 are so designated each year. ^ . 

The term grant recipients refers to monetary award recipients who either did not ask to be considered for, or 
did not qual|fx for, state scholar recognition. 

All moiietary aw^rd recipients must demonstrate the need for financial aid to attend the lUinois college pf 
their choice. The distinction "between scholarship recipients (high ability students) an.d grant recipients (mostly 
average, ability students) enables Illinois and other states to observe significant differences in the major variables of 
this study - characteristics of award wirmers, program impact on access and/or choice, how students finance their 
education, a comparison of theory and reality of^contributiorfs to meet collpge costs - by ability levels. 

Nationwide, in 1973-74 about 30% of all states' funds for financial aid to students were limited to high ability^ 
students with financial need. Whenever allocated funds are insufficient to meet the needs of all potential applfcants, 
a basic question must be faced - shall a measure of ability or financial need be used to match availaBle dollars with 
the need of applicants? ^ ^ • . - - 

The question of whether or not to retain academic ability and achievement as criteria for awarding state 
• financial aid. is not a' dead issue. Illinois, iikfc all public entities, has competing demands on its fiscal resources which 
exceed revenue. Choices must be made. Historically, tested acadeniic aptitude, ability or potential as revealed in 
standardized tests and/or acadenjic achievciAent as shown in high school grades have been used in decisions about 
providing state financial aid to students. Current trends are to disregard re/flr/re measures of academic ability and/or 
achievement such as the rank in h^ schoolgfaduating class, or the pejcen tile" rank of a test score as comi)ared with 
a pertinent norm group, and to use some Jrifieasure of nominal status, such as whether or not an applicant his 
graduated from an accredited state high school. For the purposes of this study, we retain the distinction between 
scholarship and grant recipients to (a) rnaintain a longitudinal view dating back to the original 1967-68 study (b) 
enable the reader to compare these data, with those from commissions with siipilar programs in other states, and (c) 
provide a baseline data bank ip the event that Illinois may sometime be forced to differentiate among applicants on 
some relative measure. ' 

Iht background of the present study began with the publication of the ^faster Pkp^-'^ffdise II by the State of 
Illinois Board of Higher Education in Deceinber 1966. The Master Plan called for jcfmt studies betweeji the Board 
and the ISSC. Ajnong the study objectives listed in the Master Plan (p. 44) were iV(o which in esscnc^ express the 
purposes of the present study: 

1 . How do the scholarship and grant programs affect college attend^ce ^tterns among the ji^trious types 
of institutions? - \ * . 

2. What is the impact of the programs upon personal financing patterns of students from various income 
levels, commuter and resident students, those employed, those who^borrow, etc? 1 

^The Board's recommendation for a joint study resulted in the first of the three described in the present report. 
The first survey included data gathered from monetary award recipients in the 1967-68 award year. The results' 
of that survey were published in an extensive report (A Study of 1967-68 Scholarship and Grant Recipients, by 
Joseph D. Boyd and Robert H. Fenske, the Illinois State Scholarship Commission, May, 1969) and in a brief capsule 



^In this report, the ter^n college is used to designate all Illinois non-proflt pottsecondary institutions offering at leuta two-yeti 
program- ' 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND DESOIIPTION OF THE RESPONDENTS 



A. A Brief Description of the Illinob State Scholarship Comnussip^ % . ' . 

\ In 1957, the flUnois General Assembly enacted a.law creating the Illinois State Scholarship Commission (ISSC) 
1 to provide financial assistance financially needy Illinois CpWtgt undergraduate studShts attending both public and 
Iprivatc institutions in Illinois. \As. of September, 1974, thirty-eight states have established similar compreheniiye 
Iprpgrams of student financial assistance assisting resident^ tg attfend public or private colleges. The following 
quotation from the Illinois Higher Education Student Assistance Law (The School Code of Illinois^ - Section 30-15, 
, p. 287 of 1967 edition), is a typical expression of the primary purposelof such programs: 

,\ 

The General Assembly has found and hereby declares that the provision of a higHer education for all residents 
of the state \i^o desire such an education and are properly qualified therefore is important to the welfare and 
security of this State and Nation . A system of financial qssistalice of scholarships, grants, and guaranteed 
loans for qualified residents oj college age will enable them to attend qualified ihstitutions of their choice in 
, , the State, public or private. \ V ^ * • ^ 

The Illinois^ State Scholarship CJbmmission ws^tsfablished in June, 4957, to develop a state scholarsrap 
"program. Originaljy, the qualification requirements for schcjlarship candidates were, first, hi^ academic "potential 
and, second, financial need. In September, 19S8,,the fi(st class of state scholarship recipients entered college. Since 
that tlm6 there have been rapid increases in the |umber 6i awards and the addition of new programs. 

Three* significant landmarks can..be iden|ified in the evolution and development of ISSC programs to their 
present status. In September, )961, funds rem^ng fronithe scholarship appropriation were first u^4 for noncom- 
.pe^titive awards to .sophomores, juniors, or sen^rs, in* qualified Illinois colleges. In Augus^, 1965, the State Guar- 
anteed Loan Program was enacted and was plfcecl under the SchQlarship Commission for administration. As of 
August, 1967, the noncompetitive monetary awards were extended to include all undergraduate class levels and no 
measure bf academic potential was.required ix^order to be considered for a^ need-based award. 

To keep pace^with the continuing increase in college costs, monetary award maximums were increased in 
1964-65 from the original $600 (for tujtion and mandatory fee*) to $750. The maximum was agahi increased to 
$1 ,000 in 1966, with^SlOO increases beyond this m 1968, in 1969, and 19^^. The maximum award for academic 
year 1973-74 was $1,300. T . , . 

, The growth in both number of monetary awards and appropriations by the state from General Revenue funds 
during the fijst isixteen-year history of the. Commission is depicted as follow /s: 



'^^ Years I 

1 

1958-59 
1959 61 
jl961~63 
1963-65 
1965-67 
1967-69 
•1969-70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- .'73 

1973- 74 



Program 

« , Scholarships 
Scholarships 
Monetary Awards 
Monetary Awards 
Monetary A'Wards 
Monetary Awards 
Monetary Awards 
Monetary^'Awards 
Monetary Awards 
Monetary Awards 
Monetary Awards 
Total 





/DoiUn 




: No. of 




DroDiiatcd 








600,000 




1,458 




(3,000,000 




6,100 




!4,800,006 




8,780 


'4,950,000 




10,027 


l!0,000,000 ■ 




16,279 


29,800,000 , 




. 45,298 


27,^00,000 




38,270 


34,600,000 




48,369 


4ll755jD00 - 




■ 56,893 ' 


. 54,480,000 




■ ■ 69,588 


55.352.000 




72.444 


$266,^37,000 , 




373,^06 



•B.- Ovetview.^Design and Purpose of (he Study ■ / " 



■ ■ ■ / ■ ' 1 

This.reporl describes a series of studies carried out to determine the Ipresent effectiveness and future direction 
of monetary award programs administered by' the Illinois State Scholarship Commission. , \.r 



'This study^ consistently differentiates for evaluation and analysis two^typnes of monetary award f^cip|^]pts, 
*namelyj^ those receiving scholarships and those receiving grants. Joth types ape subject to the same necfi analysis 
formula and ate required to meet identical eligibili'ty requirements regarding state residency, U.S. citizenship, high 
school graduation (or Equivalent),. and full-time enrollment in an approved non-profit Illinois coljege or university^ 
as an undergraduate student who had not already obtained a baccalaureate degree. \ 

All references to scholarship recipients designate monetary award recipients who are also named state scholars 
by the ISSC. A state, scholarship demonstrates high academic potential, on the basis or ^academic ability testjcorcs 
and academic record achieved in, high' school. Participation in tl^e state scholat program is voluntary and is not 
required in order to apply for a monetary award. About 45,000 juniors each year apply Vor state scholar reco^- 
tion.About i6,0t)0ar6 so designated each year. . ' • • 

^ the term gran/ recipients refers to rhonetary award recipients who either did not^ask to be considered for, or 
did not quaUfy for, state scholar recognition. ^ , ^ 

J Ail monetary award recipients ipust demonstrate the need for financial aid to attend the Illinois college of 
their choice. The distinction between scholarship^ rccipients',(high4fabilit)^students)'and grant recipients (mostly 
ave.rage ability students) ena'bles Illinois and other states' to observe sigriificant differences in the major variables 6f 
this study - characteristics of award winners, program impact on access and/or choice, how students finance their 
education, a comparison of theory and reality of contributions to meet ^ollege cost^ -r. By* ability levels. 

Nationwide, in 1973-74 about ^0% of all states' funds for financial aid to stuHe\}ts were limited to high ability 
students with' financial need. Whenever allocated funds are ii^sufficient t^ meet tl^^aiecds of all potend^l appHctnts,^ 
a basic question must be faced - shall a measure of abilityior. financial need be U5^(l to match avail-able dollars with 
the need of applicants? , - ^ ' 

The question of whether or not to ret^ academic ability and achieyemeo| ^ criteria foj .awarding state 
financial aid is not a dead issue. Illinois, like all public entitics,!has competing demjifjdsdn itsjQscal resources which 
exceed revenue. Choices n^ust be made. Historicaly, tested acadeinic aptitude, ability o7 potential as revealed in 
standardized tests and/or academic achievement as^shown in high school grades ha^ wen used iiy decisions about 
Voviding state financial aid to students, Currer/t trends are to disregard re/aZ/vdl^easures of acadeipj</ability and/or 
achievement such as the rank'in high school graduating class, or the percentile rank f>Jl a test score as compared with 
a pertinent norm group, and to use ^me-measure of nominal status, such as whether or not an appUcant has 
graduated from an accredited state high school. For the purposes pf this study, we retain the distiixdion between 
scholarship knd grant recipients (a> maintain a longitudinal view dating back to this original 1967-68 study (b) 
enable the reader to. compare these data with those from commissions with similar programs in other states, and ((0 
provide a baseline data bank in the event that Illinois may sometime be forced tp differentiate among applicants on 
some relative measure. ' » < t ' * 

The background of the present ,stu4y began with the publrcatipn of the Master Plan ^nase II by the State of 
Illinois Board df Higher Education in December 1966. The Master Plan called for joint ^studies between the Board 
and the ISSC. Among tfie jstudy objectives listed in the MasterS^lan (p, 44) were two which in essence express tKe 
purposes of the present st^dy : ^ . ' ' • 

1. How do the scholarship^d grant programs affect college at^ndance patterns among the various types 
' of mstitutions? ' ' f / - • 

2. What is the iiypact of the .programs upon personal financing paitemi of students from various income 
• levels, commuter and resident students, tlxoie employl^d, thifcsie wno borrow, etc? ^ • 

iTie Board's recommendation for a joint study resulted in the first of the three descril>^d in th^rescnt report. 

The first survey included data gathered from monetary awartf reclpien&ln the 1967-1S8 award^car. The r^ults 
of .that survey were pubUshed in an extensj|/c report {A Study of 1967-a8 Schplgrship and Gmnt Recipients, by 
Joseph D. Boyd and Robert H. Fenske, the Illinois State Scholarship Commission, May, 1969) and in a brief capsule 

• . • — ^ ^ f — •— . ; 

. In this report, the term college t$ used to designate all Illinois non-profit postiecondaiy institutions offer^ at leut a two-year 
program. * , ' . ; 



report distributed in the fall of 1969, Application of the 1^967-68 survey was conducted in the 1970-71 award year. 
The findings were not ptfblished jn a formal report, but^ as with the earlier survey, were used .to modify and' improve* 
ISSC programs and operations. With th6 addition of the 1973-74 survey, conducted at an interval identical to that 
bc^wpen the two earlier Surveys, the lon^tudinal view of the aspects examined in these surveys extends' from the 
1967-68 a^cademic year through the."19^3-7H academic year. *^ . 

. Embodied in the general objectives of ^11 three surveys and the analysis of the findyigs are the following 
questions: 'v ; ■ ' ' ; • ' • ^ 

1 . What eljfect^do the program^ of financial assistance and the level of fundijig have on 

^ a. decision to attend and to 'remain in college, and , ' , 

by distribution of resources for College among gift' aid, loans, self4elp,and parents' contributions? 

2. ' Hdw do students really finance college costs, and how does reality compare with the theoretical expectations 
derived from the^financial need analysis standardizedformula? , ' 

3f H6w*do students feel about the program friom which ifiey are benefiting? ' >' . 



Due to changing patterns of family support for college expenses related to increasingly early financial and legal 
emancipation of ^18. to 22 year olds, the 1973-74 survey ^also investigated the current trends in student attitudes 
ibout the importance of financial independence from parents and the imphcations for the ISSC of such trends. 

... The basic approach of this study is longitudinal, ihat is, -analysis in trends and changes over the period 
encompassed by the three surveys (April, 1968,^ April, 19^1, and April, 1974) which generated the data "described 
>nd analyzed in this report. f *i ♦ , * 

' ^Ifl\le8igning the initial survey, careful consideration of the possible research methods for a study of this type 
Jed^a the/coxtqlusion that the data would best be gathered through a questionnaire. Several consultations were held 
betwe.en res^ch staff members of the Board of Higher Education and. staff of the Illinois Staie Scholarship 
. Conumsfii9n, resulting in the development and refinement, of the questionnaire ysed. A reproduction of.jJie ques- 
tionnaire used in the origmal survey was included in the appendix of the report of that survey (Boyd and Fenske, 
ibid«). Essentially the same questionnaire was us^d in the 1970-lJ survey, and algo m the 1973-74 survey (with an 
addendun:^i of two questions). A reproduction of the qut^^nnaire used in tfi? rj^73-74 survey is included as 
Appendix A of this fepAt.* . • • ...^ ^ \, 

hi all thi;ee surveys, the researchers were careful to assure thtf^spontfcnts that thejr replies would be held ti 
' strict confidence./I't was, in fact^ an iate^yil part of the^ptocedure that a recipient's responses could not in any way 
be tied to Cornmission records about that student; ' . * ' ' * A 

Standard techniques and procedures were used to determine and to ^lect the sample. The s^udy populatioik 
was defined as (i) all m&netary award scholarship recipients dffiring the academic year in which the survey was 
conducted and (2) a^^l grant award' recipients during the academic year. In all three surveys, a random sample of 
1,000 was drawn , from Che total number of scholarship recipients during tht academic year. A random sample of 
1,000 was also drawn from the grant award recipients in the 1967-68 and the 1970-71 surveys, The sample was 
increased to 2,000 grant recipients during the 1973-74 survey due to the large increase.in the number of recipients. 
TFhus, the finite study population of scholarship ajid grant recipients, respectively, was 9,297 and 6,586 in 1967-68, 
■14,292 and 34,(y77'in -r970.7Uand 13,488^^^ ^ v 

Simple s^te^tic random sampling ^as ^d tor the" grant recipient group with the study population ananged 
in order of Social Sfcprity number. Jt was Judged thai this method couM provide an unbiased sample, in every 
respect that \^^iild oif.importance to the study. . 

A stf]|{me(^, proportionate sampling method ^yas used to draw the sample of scholarship recipients. The, 
students l^^C identification number was used for this group sinc^e Social Security numbers were not available for all 
recipients, the numbers were arranged in order of the competitive selection score, which indicates a composite of 
academic high school record and test scores. An. eqij;^! proportion was drawn from each strata by using the **0*^ 
numeric digit in .jthe lOOth position in the 7-digit number. Hiis method produced an even distribution within each 
stratum and insured that all ability levels of scholarship recipients were represented'equally in the sample. 

. For the initial survey, the final draft of the questi nnaire was pilot-tested on a group of scholarship and grant 
recipients at^^IUinois State University. Further refinements were made on the basis of this test. The students 



■C 



3 ^* ^ 



participating in the pilot test were not included in tfie. sample. The questionnaire was mailed in April, 1968, to the 
home address of each student in the sample. No additional mailings were made. Since lesscntially the same ques- 
tionnaire was used for the two subsequent surveys, no pilot tests were deemed necessary. The quesuonnaires were 
mail^.d in April, 1971 , for the second surveyjand in ApriK 1974, for the last survey/' 

After data collection .was terminated in early June in all three of the surveys, the information on the 
questionnaires was edited^co.ded, and pl.awd on punch cards, in the case of the ,Iast two surveys, the data wer^ then 
transferred to magnetic lap^ for computer analyses. The percentage of usable questionnaires (those with no more 
than"t\yo unanswered items) in the initial survey was 75.7% for the scholarship sample and 63.0% for the grant 
sample. These response rj^tes were 70.7% and 58'.7%, respectively, for the 1970-7t survey. For the .1973-74 survey, 
A the response rates, were 71.7% and 52.1%, respectively. The overall response rate (scholarship and grant samples 
combined) waJs 69.3% for the initial survey, 64.7% for the secOTd survey, and.58.4% for the last survey. Obviously, 
the trendjs ifor decreased response rates in this series 6f surveys. This trend may be due to a variety of reasons, 
including the fact tiiat the Illinois State Scholarship Commission has been in existence long enough to perhaps be 
taken for granted try tht recipients. It is also welFknown that nearly all research surveys, especially of.^coliege 
studerft^, are experiencing increasing difficulty obtaining responses to mailed questionnaires a^..even face-to-facc 
interviews. Whatever the reason, ev/m the lowest of these percentages is a respectable figure in&ilmpanscm,to other 
n^ii questionnaire surveys, and.fn view of the fact that no follow-up procedures were utilized. 

A mofe important considerationtin respcct^to the response rates in comparison with other surve'ys is the extent 
\ of possible bias between .the responses of those, who chose to answer the questionnaire and those who (Cd not. 
Chi-square tests to determine representativeness were applied to the differences between the study popuUtion and 
the san^lc on distributions of a number of pertinent background variables, namely, sex, class level, and type-ot 
institution in whfch the student was matriculating (public/npnpublic). The tests w^re made^for both scholarship and 
grant recipients. A second ^et of 6hi-square tests were made on the differerfdes .between respondents and 
non-respondents on distributions of tfip same background variables. Again, the tests, wwe applied to»both scholarship 
and^graiit recipients. As shown in Table 1.1, there were no" statistically significant difierences shown (1% level) on 
any of the 12dChi-square tests. 

, ' . - ' • ^ TABLE 1.1 " ' 

• CHi-SQUARE VALUES FOR CONTROL'VARIABLES: SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT. 
SAMPLES VERSUS UNIVERSE; RESPONDENTS VERSUS NONRESPONDENTS 











Sample vs. 






Respondents vs. 






Tabled Value 




Universe 






NonresDondentt 






ofX^at .01a 




■ Computed 






Computed 


Cpotrol 




Level 6f • 




Value of 






. Value of 


Vari^les 




Sifinificance. 














Scholanhip 










■ s 






. Samnle 


1967-68 


70-71 


73-74 


1967-( 


S8 70-71 73-»74 


Sex^.. 


1 


3.84 


0.01 


0.01. 


0.01 


J 0.67 


0.01 0.01 


Class XeveL ' 


3 


7.81 


1.70 


1.93 


1.88- 


. 2.45 


3.30 3.87 


Type of Institution 


3 


. 7.81 


0.47 


0.68 


0.59 . 


' '.0.07 


0.91 I.JO 






Grant 
















Sample " ^ 












Sex . . 


1 


3.84 


0.01 


0.0 1 


0.01 


0.43 


0.01 0.01 


Qass' Level 


3 


^7.81 


0.55 


0.61 


0.90 


1.04 


1.38 1.18 


Typ^ of Institution 


3 


i 7.81 


0.37 . 


0.40 


0.51 . 


- 0.92 


1.06 1.15 
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Following standard procedure in survey research, these tests indicate thit the findings of tip study are direc/ly 



i 



applicable and can be generalized .to the defined population. 

. This report is organized as follows, the plan of analysis throughout^the study include (a) an examination of 
trends over the period ^encompassed by the three surveys (1967-68 academic year through the 1973-74 academic 
year) and (b) a basic ^omparison of data for scholarship recipients, vetfcus grant redj^ents. Wthin both of these 
comparisons and fbr e<|ch de^ndentVariable deemed important by the authors, comi^arisons were made among four 
control variables, scx,^ commuter/resident status, class level, and type o^ institution. These divi^ons, consistently 
used as test variables^ to detomine significant differences, were selected because ^it was important to learn if 
significant variances c^ccorred among the sub-groups for any of these factors. As indicated previously, important 
differences in these vapables could lead to4hportant program changes and improvements. 

The.selection of analytical procedures was conditioned by the decision to display the data in cross-tabulations 
wherever possibk in preference to summary statistics. This decision was made because, toihe authors' kn9wledge, 
no. similar study has yet been made on a state wide basis, and it was thou^t that many mstitutional fmancial aid 
officers as well as otiief^tate scholarship commissions would be mterested in examining the distribjutjions of many of 
t^e variables. 

The remainder of this report is organized as foUowsy 
The balance of this section presents a profile on iinportant variables, e.g. mantal status, age distribution, etc. 
This information is provided as a background for ex^^nation of the findings which comprise the remainder of the 
TlPort: ^ ^ 

Part II examines the impact of ISSC monetary awlrds on college attendance an^ college choice. 
Pa^ III is an interpretative analysis of the relationship between computed financial resources and the actual 
r^ources used by the students. This section compares the theory and the reality of financing college costs in Illinois. 

The fourth major section examines the expressed views of the respondents on their financial independence from 
[ arents, the use of monetary awards out-of state, the degree to which they utilized the Basic Educational Opportun- 
y Grant, and general subjective (unstructured) comments on the scholarship and grant prograiys. , 
The final part summarizes the fmdings of the series of surveys, and includes an overview pf the salient results as 
N^ell as a discussion of the implications for the continued operation and improvement of ISSC programs. 

** ' ' » * 

Background and FinanciarCharacteristicsof the Respondents ^ 

This section preseh^ ""profile** of the respondents by describii^g their salient typical characteristics based on 
background information about them. The purpose is to provide a frame of reference or basis for interpreting the 
material in later chapters that desaibe their responses about soujces of income, attitudes toward independence from 
parents, $tc. * , : / \' 

^ As indicated earUer, four background variables will be consistently used^for oross-analysi^f ithe responses, 
from both the scnblarship and grant groups. Following common practice, these are designated as control variables. 
(1) sex (2) commuter/resident status (3) class level and (4) type of institution. The first part of this section will give 
the respondents^ profile on the four control variables, the remainder will describe other important background 
characteristics in a similar fashion. . . ^ * 

Sex ' , . ' ^ ' . ^ 

, As shown in Table 1 .2, the scholarship respondents w^re divided about evenly between men and women m all 
three surveys, while the grant respondents had a larger percentage of males in the initial survey and a slightly larger 
percentage of females in the last survey. These distributions closely follow the proprotions of men and women in 
both this sample and the universe. However, there is some tendency for females to respond in higher proportion than 
males. 3ince marked differences between men and women exist on several of the dependent variables (e.g., average 
pay ,per hour) the difference in distribution of sex between scholarship, and grant recipients should be kept in mind. 



TABLE 1.2 



DisnuBunoN of sex of respondents 



0. 



0 




* 




SchoUnhiB Resoondents 






^Sex 




1967- 


-68 


1^70-71 ■ 


i973k7rv.i. 




» 


N- 


■ 5& 


N 


^° 


N 




Male ■' ' ' •. 




363 . * 


493 


"373 


52.8 ■ • 


370 


' 52.p 


Female 




373 


50.7 


333 


47.2 


341 


• 48.6 


'Total .. _ 




736 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


711 


100.0.- 



Grant Respondente 



^,MaIe 
Female - 
Total 



358 
265 
623 



57.5 
42.5 
100.0 



296 
284 
580 



51.0 
49.0 
100.0 



489 
550 
1,039 



47.1 
S2.9 
100.0 



Commuter/Resident StatiB ' 

• Whether the student lived at home and commuted to college or, established a separate domicile (for example, a 
dpnhitQry room' or apartment) oh or near the campus has.importaht implications for many of, the variables in this 
study, e.g. the amount of parents' financial contribtitlon, fa the initial survey, living arrangemenls.were designated ^ 
either "commuter" or "resident." The last two surveys added a category designated as "Other" because. of the 
increasing numbers of respondents who did not fall clearly into the definition of commuter status as used in this 
study {living in the parental or relatives' Lome) or as a resident on the campus or in campus-aiJproyed housing. The 
'"other" category largely^ includes married adult respondents who maintain their ovm domicile apart from either their 
parehts' home, or a cam))u$-type residence, this distribution, for both grant and sdiolarship resirondents. is sht>wn in 
TableU,3. ; *• . , .' . . , 



TABLE 1.3 

COMMUTER/RESIDENT STATUS OF PffiSPONfiENTS 
* ' ." 



SUtu« 



1967-68 



Scholanhip Respondents 
1970-71 



Grant Respondents 



Gonmiuter . 
Resident 

Other - ^ 
Total * ' 

'Dtta na(%at«goriz«d in 1^67-68 Study 




260, 
267 
5^4 



44.7 
46.0 
9.3 
100.0 



/ ■ 



1973-74 





■ -j^ 




N 




.N ■ 


% 


. N 


% 


Commuter 






171 


2l9 


218 


. 30.9- 


227 


32.1 


Resident . . 




f 


576 . 


77.1 


. 44^ 


63.6 ■ 


436 


61.5- 
. 6.4 


Other • 






* 


• * 


39 • 


. 5.5 


^ 4S 


Total 






■747 


100.0 


706 

• \^ 


lOOiO 


708 


100.0 , 



558 
404 
76 
1,038 



53.8. 

38.9 
:. 73 
100:0 



Class Level ' ' ' / ^ ! • ' 

This vamble was selected because the authors believe that ^tudents embarking on an academic: career as 
freshmen will have far different perceived financial need than'semors nearing their ^pal of completin|^educalional 
preparation for full employment. In addition to the factor of lengtn of college careir remaining for wfilch financial 
aid may be needed, the factor of experience is also important^ for example, an uppcrdassman may find by 
experience that he or she can devgte more time to working for pay in the academic year than he or she anticipated 
as a freshman. As shown in Table 1.4, the, grant respondents were distributed quite evenly across the class levels in 
the imtial survey, but the distribution becomes more ske^d toward the earlier class levels in the final two surveys. 
The preponderance of «:h6larship respondents at thp^lreshman and sophomore level is attributable to the n^^h 
Jarger number of new scholarship recipients at thislevel compared with the upper division because of the anritod 
mcrcascs m appropriations overjthe penod encompassed by the surveys. (For certain analyses later in this report?^.^ 
freshmen are compared wjth iht aggregate of all other classes.) * 'kl^ z ' * 



TABL^K4 
CLASS LEVELS 6^ RESPONDENTS 



Class Level 



Freshman " 
Sophomore . 
Junior 
Senior 

Total 



Freshman 
Sophomore. 
Junior 
Senior 

Total 



19>g7.68 




147 
158 
176 
145 
626 



ScholaKhip Respondents 



197(K71 



1973-74 





' N 




N 


% 


37.4 


237 


33.8 


240 


33.8 


32.6 


232 
i#8 


33.0 * 


217 


30.6 


.15.7 


23.9 - • 


162 


22,8 


14.9 • 


. 65 


,9.3 


91 


12.8 


100.0 


702 


100.0 «=, 


71,0 


-100.0 




Granx Respondents* *\ 


If' 




23.5 1 


181 


31.1.-^. 


321 


31.0 


25.2 • 


176 


30.2' 


289 


27".8 


28."l 


128 


22.0 


244 


23.5 


23.2 


97 


16.7 ■ 


184 


17.7 


100.0 


582 


roo.o 


■r,038 


100.0 



Type vf Institution , / 

The. distribution of the respondents by tl^^^type of institution in whicjh they were eruolled differs between the 
two programs ^nd also among the Qfiee surveys, in the ifiitial survey, a higher percentage of grant recipients attended 
non-public colleges than did scholarship recipients. For grant recipents, this distribution changed markedly, with a 
very significant drop in the percentage attending four-year privat^ institutions from the initial survey to the second 
survey, with a further.drop to less than one-third in 1973-74. Accenting for much df this shift is the increase in the 
percentage attending public tvyq-year colleges. The distribution among the scholarship recipients showed much less 
change, but a similar pattern to the grant recipients. There was a decline in percentage attending private four-year' 
colleges and an. increase in the percentage attending public two-year colleges. Vot niany of the analyses in the 
remainder of this report, two-: and four-year categories are combined into^the categories of public and private 



Institutioil 

• • » / 
Pub.4>/. 
Pub.2-yT. : 
■ Nonpubr. 2 yr. 
Nonpub. 4-yf. 
•|«cb/Pfor. 
Total 



Pub. 4 yr. 
Piib. 2yr. , 
Nonpub: 2-yr. 
Nonpub. 4-yr. 
. Wch/Prot. 
Total 



TABLE 1:5 

TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED BY RESPONDENTS' 

^ Scholarship Respondents 



1967>68 



1970>71 



I973>74 



N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


302 


40.3 


302 


43.2 


293 


41:3' 


13 


1.7 


24 . 


3.4 


37- 


. 5.2 


4 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


; 3 


0.4 


431 


57.5 


■ 373 


53.4 


/ 360 


50.8 


« 




* • 


* 


_J6 


23 


"750^ 


100.0 


"699 


100.0 


'<709 


100.0 






Grant Respondents 






145 


23.2 


. 279 




468 


45.2 


15 


"2.4 


57 


9.$ 


168 


16.8 


19 


• 3.0 . 


16 


2.8 


34 


33 


447 


71.4 


■ ■ 227 


39;2 


334 


32.2 




* ■ f 




* 


32 


3.1 


626 • 


100.0 ' 


"579 


.100.0 


1.036 


100.0 



^ Data not categorized for 67-68 and 70*71 Studies « ' , „ - 

* • ' \ ' ^ 

The remaiH^er of this section presents the tabular distribution of ten background characteristics of the 
respondents. These characteristics include historical data (e.g. ^e of high sctiool graduating class), innate character- 
istics (e.g., racial ancestry), or variables that: have indirect bearing on the focus of the st^y (e.g., number of 
different colleges attended). They are sunilar to the background variables selected as con trdf variables, but they are 
not consistently used to cross-analyze other responses. * J , ^ 

* * 

Type of HigK School . > ' ' ' ^ ^ ^'A 

The distribution of type of high schools from which respondents graduated cof^orms closely to that of the 
total sainple and the' defined study population. The distributions show a notable deciiSe in the percentage of grant 
respondents vvlio ^a^duatcd from Catholic high schools. Over the period studied, tM. trend results in a distribution 
which is very similar to that for scholarship respondents. ■ . . 



TABLE 1.6 



Type of 
Hi2h School 

Public 
Catholic 
' Lutheran 
Independent 
Other . 
\ Total 



TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL FROM WHICH RESPONDENTS GRADUATED 
^ , • ^ 4:holarshiD ^spondents 

I967>68' :/ 1971^71 



N 

545 
178. 
3 
7 

* 

"733 



74.4 

24.3 
0.3 
1.0 



502 
192 
4 
.4 

5 

707 



1973-74 



% . 


- N 


% 


69.9 


530 


74.7 


27.2 


• 170 


23.9 


0.6 


7 


1.0 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


0.7 


3 


0.4 


100.0 


710 


100.0 



, TABLE 1.6 (Continued) ^ . 
TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL FROM WHICH JIESPONDENTS GRADUATED 



Pubhc 
Catholic 
Lutheran 
Independent- 
Other ; 
Total 







* V." 

Grant Resoohdents 






412 


66.8 


'431 


73.9 


784* 


75.2 


196 


31.8* 


142 


24.4 


213 


20.5 


2 


0.3 


l' 


0.2 


6 


~ 0.6 


7 


1.1 


3 • 


0.5 


12 


1.2 


* 


♦ 




1.0 


26 


2.5 


"617 


100.0 


583 


100.0 


L041 


100.0 



' Data not categorized in 1967-68 report • . 

Size of Hi^ School Graduating Class 1| 

A larger percentage of the scholarship respondents than the grant respondents come from, large graduating 
classes. As shown in Table 1.7» this tendency is consistent across the three surveys. 

TABLE L7 ^ 



NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE SIZES OF HIGH SCHOOL . / 
GRADUATING CLASSES OF RESPONDENTS i 

Scholarship Respondents 



Size of 
Gradiiating 



1967-68 



197Q-7f 



1973-74 



Class - 


N - 


% 


N 


% 


■N 


% 


l' 49 


45 


6.1 


35 


5.0 


■ . 47 


6.6 


•SO • 99 • 


68 


9.2 


• ^ 75 


10.6 


- .86' 


12.1 


■ 100-r99 


110 


<,14.9 ■ 


125 


17.7 


98 




200-399 , ' , 


233 


31.8 




29.2' \ 


161 • 


22J 


400-599 , ' 


142 


. 19.3 


' 136- 


' 19.3- 


152 . 


21.4 


600-999 ' 


, ' 115 


15.^ ■ 


112 


15.9 . 


123 


1.7.3 


IOOO~up 


V . 23 


3.1 


16 


2.3 ■ ' 


43 


6J 


Total 


• 73"§ 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


710 


■100.0- 



Size of 
Graduating 

1 • 49 
50 99 
100-199 
200-399 
. 400 -599? 
600^699 
lOOO-^up 
Total 



1967-68 



Grant Respondents 



1970-71 



N 


% 


N • 


%■ 


N 


• 

53 


8.5 


30 -f- 


5.2 


^71 


•% 65 


,10.5 


. .77 


13.2 


95 


HO 


.17.7 


88 


15.1 


J 40 


182^- 


29.3 


164, 


' 28.2 


27? 


l'l4i 


.. 18.4 


116' 


19.9 


216 


75! 


12.1 


90 


15.5 


172 


• 22 r 


3.5 


/ 17 


2.9 


42 


621*', 


100.0 . 


582 ■ 


1,00.0 


1,0L5 



1973-74 
T^. 



7.0 
9 .4 J 
13.8 
' 27.5 
j 21.3 
16.9 
4.1 
100.0 



V 



Table 1.8 shows that whtle the age <U«rftivU^ of scjiolarship. respondents tended to conform quite closely to 
the normal undergraduate age span, coj^^ra^tvjd> largi^jpercentages of the gr^t respondents tended to*be older. 
Furthermore, there is a very significant^ ^cr«as^ in thi^ tendency. By the 1973-74 suLyey^j_0Ysr^6% of the grant 
; respondents weVe at least 22 years of ager.- ;V r v 



1 ' , TABLE 1.8 



^ NUMBERS AND PERCENTAP|^STHI^ OF THE AGES OF RESPONDEf^TS 

• ^ Scholarship Respondents 



Years of Age * - . . r967-68 1970-71 l973->74 




Years of Age 



* J7 
18 

20, 

21 f 
22 

A • ■ ■ 23- . 

24 . , 

^ 25-: ' ' \ 

- -^26-29 j 
30-34 ' . 
' • 35-39 
. 40--44 
45--49 
Total 



-N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


. % 


1 


0.1 


2 


. 0.3 


4 


0.6 


167 


23.2 


- 143 


20.3 


135 


19,3 


255 . 


^,35.4 


246 


35.0 


2V6 


"31.0 


168 


'21.9 


204 


'29.0 ^ 


205 


29.4 


111 


15.4 ■ 


84 


11.9 


- 101 


14.4 


23 


. 3.2 . 


23 - 


3.3 


33 


• 4.7 


5 . 


0.7 


1 


0.1 


1 


0.1 


1 


0,1 


1 


■ 0.1 


■ 2 


0.3 


0 ' 


0.0 


0 . 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


■ 0.0 


' 0 


0.0 


, 0 


0.0 f> 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


■ 0 


0.0 


. 0 


0.0 


' 0 


0.0 f 


0 


,0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


• 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.1 




100.0 


704 


100.0 


699 


100.0 


H . 




Grant 1 


lesDondents 






1967-68 ' 


14 

19W7I 


t973-74 


N 


% ' 


N- 


1 


N; 


% 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.5 


8 


^0.8 


81 


13.0 • . 


96 


16.6 


i65 


16.1 


li6 


22,6 ' .' , 


169 


■ J9.3 


237 


23.1 


159.; 


25.7 


117 


?20.2 


189 


18.4 


145 


23,5 ■ 


82 


M4,2 


114 


11.1 


47/ 


7.6 


39 


6.7- 


73 


7.1 


•18 


2,9 


18 


3,1 


40 


3.9 


•5 


0.8 


14 


2.4 


40 


3.9 


'6 


, .1,0 


6 


• 1.0 


35 


3.4 


13 


, 2.1 


22 


3.8 


66 


6.4 


3 


■ 0.5 


6 


1.0 


34 


.3.3 


1 . 


0.2 


5 


0.9 


1.6 


, 1.6. 


■ 1 


0.2 


• ■ 2 


0.3 


■ ^ 5 


0.1. 


2 


0,3 


0 


0.0 


4 


dA 


618 


lOO.b 


■5^9- 


100.0 


■ !,026 


100,0 



ERIC 



10 



MuitalSUtus , . . / 

As would be expected from the difference in age distribution, a higKer percentage of ^hoiarship respondents 
.than grant Tespondents were sin^e. Ihe.distribution of marital status, a|e, and other variables 'indicates that in 
general, the group df scholarship recipients closely approximates the profile of a typical undergraduate student body 
. ^t a public or private four-year liberal arts. coUege. 'Die proHle of grant respondents, on the other hand, more closely 
approximates the student body at a typical public two-year college/ 



TABLE 1.9 



MARITAL STATUS OF RESPONDENTS; 



I. 



Scholarship Respondents 



Marital SUtus 



1967>68 



1970-71 



1973-74 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N-; 


% 


Never Married 


715 


, 97.1 


679 


, 96.0 


680 


95.6 


Matried 


.■ ' 2\ 


2.9 


28 


4.0 


31" 


4.4 


Separated 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Divorced 


' 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




Q.0 


Widowed . . . , 


0 


M 


0 


0.0 


"0 


0.0 


Total " • 


736 


100.0 


707 


100.0 


7ri 


100.0 



Grant Respondents 



Marital Status 



Never Married 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Total 



Racial Ancettry 

A notabB trend revealed 



1967-6S 


1970-71 


1973-74 




■ N ■ 

« 


% 


. N 




• y 


573 


92.1 


; ■- 514 


S8.3 




^ 81.7 


■' 43 


6.9 


57 


9.8 


139 


13.4 


- ' 2 


0.3 


3- 


■0.5 


14 


13 


3 


0.5 


8 


1.4 . 


35 


3.4 


'> I 


0.2 


0 


8.0 


■ —1 


i 0.2 


622 


100.0 


582 


100.0 . 


■ 1,038 


- 100.0 



Table 1.10 is ^t the particij>ati(m by blacks and other minorities in the grant 
program harii^eased significantl}| over the six years encompassed by the series of surveys. The scholarship distribu- 
tion has remainifid consistent over t^ period. 



Vocatipnal Aspirations \ 

While there is a surprij^ngly dose correspondence in type of vocational aspirations betweeii scholarship and 
> grant recipients in the initial survey, considerable divergence is seen by the 1970-71 survey, and a pattern of .even 

more nmrkcd differences is shown byjthe time of the last survey. The percentage of respondents indicating business 
v.. as A vocational preference increase^^imong both groups with a particularly notable difference in the scholarship 

grdup. The most striking difference is the^drop in upiration for education u a vocational goal^ especially in the 

scholarship group. Health, and 'arts and humanities, i^ecord an inaease over the pi^ribd studied. * ' 



TABLE MO 



.j3 



Racial 

* Ari(^strv 

f ■ 

Am. Indian ' 
Black 
^^hicano 
Oriental , ' ^ 
Puerto Rican 
White - 
Other 
^ Total 



(3 

VAm. Indian . ■% ^ 
' Black 

Chicano 

Oriental 

Puerto Ri(Jan 

White ' . 

jOther 

iXotal 

*D«ta not catagdfiztd in 1967-68 sUrvey 



RACIAL ANi^ESTRY OF RESPONDENTS 



^.i.g fScholaiship Respondent * 



1967-68 



1970-71 



N 



% 



1 /c- 0.1 
6 '-l 0.8 



9 

* 

716 

2 

734/ 



. 0 

40 
* 

6 

* 

572 

3 

621 



.1.2 
* 

97.6 
0.3 
100.0 



0.0 

.6.4 
* 

• 1.0 
* 

92,1 
0.5 
100:0 



•-5 



Vocational 
Areas ' ^ 

Edudatibn 
SoC' Sci. 
.Busine^ 
Science ^ • 
Agriculture 
Health 

Arts/Humanities 
Engineering 
Trade/Influs. 
Other* 
Total 



TABLE 1.11 

ViftCATIONAL ASPIRAl^^NS OF THE RESPONDENTS 

^ ^ . . -Scholanhip -fteipondcnts . 

1967^68 , 197Q-7r - 



,1 

1973^74 



N 


% } 


N 


% 


4... 


0.6 


2 


■03 


^" ; 5 


0.7 . 


• 5 


0.7 


3 


■ 0.4 


4 


0.6 


4 


0.6 


8 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


oj 


690 


?7.6- 


685 


96.7 


1 


.0.1 


4 


0.6 


" 707 


100.0 


710 . 


100.0, 


Grant ResDondents 






9 


• 1.6 


■ 8 


0.8' 


■ 95 


16.4" 


196 


19.0 


2 


OJ 


' 20 


1.9 


8 • 


1.4. 


9 


0.9 


• 4- 


0.7 


13 


13 


457 


78.9 


775^7 


74.8 


4 


0.7' • 


13 


,13 


• 579 


100.0. 


1,034 


100.0 



1973-74 



N 


% 


N 


■ % 


N 




255 


34.8 ■ 


'■• 203 


28.8 


"114 


■ 16^3 


67 


9.1 


" 51 


7.2 ") 


68 - 


9.7 


96« ' 


13/1 




16.0 


178 


.25.4 


iio ' 


15-;o 


9b 


12.8 


95 ' 


13.6 


. 4 . 


.0,5 




1-3 


13 


1.9 


■ 51 


6.9 , 


, 64 


9.1 y 


96 


13.7 


52 


7.1 •'■ 


55 


7.8 


71. 


10.2 


• 65 


• 8.8 


60 


8-5 ■ 


41 


5':9 




6.8 


5 


• .0.7 ' . 


,9 . 


13 


29 


3.9 


55- 


■ -JA '■ " ' 


14 


■2.0 


735 


100.0 


■705 


•100.0 ' 


699 • 


100.0 



t TABLE 1.11 (Cont.) 

Vocational ASPIRATIONS of theiiespondents 

Grant Respondents 



Vocational 
Areas, u 

Education 
Soc. Sci. 
Business . 
Science 
Agriculture 
Health' 

Arts/Humanities 
Engineering 
Trade/Indus. 
Other* ' 
Total 



1967-68 



1970^71 



1793>74 



4 



N 


% 


N 


■ % 




% 


228 


36:7 . 


"- 206 


35.6 


254 ^ 


25.0 


79 


.12,7. ■ 


4-1 . 


7.1 


104 


*10.2 


HO 


17.7 


104 


18.0 . 


213 


21.0 


63 


lO.l 


29 


. .5.0 


' 63 


6.2 


7 


' 1.1 


7 


i.2 


25 


2.5 


■ 23 


3,7 , 


44 


7.6 


161 


15.8 


■ 45 


, 7.2 


49 


8.5 


108 •: 


10.6 


34 


c 5.5 


2| 


3.8 


35 


3.4 


6 


I.O 


.,- 20 


3.5 


27 


2.7 


27 


4'3 


o" 56 


9.7 


26 


2.6 


622 


100.0. 


678 


100.0 


1,016 


100.0 



*Thf 67-68 f igurts includtd 4'scholarship and 7 grant rtcrpitnts who indicattd thay ware "undacidad/* 
Collie Grade. Average 

^ On the questionnaire the respondents were asked to indicate their letter grade average in the preceding term. 
Both the scholarship and grant respondent groups showed a trend toward higher grades from 196j/-68 through 
1973*74, corresponding to a national increase in college grades. As might be expected from the ^dilTerence in 
qualifications for the scholarship program (high academic ability and achievement) versus the grant program (flnan- 
dal need only), the scholarship respondents reported consistently higher grades than the grant respondents. 
^ ♦ * 

TABLE 1.12 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF RESPONDENTS , 
GRADE AVERAGES FOROIHE PRECEDING TERM 



Self-reported 
Grade Average 

A 

A- 
. B+ 
B 
B- 

' 'C+ 
C 
C- 

BelowC- 

Total ' 



1967-68 



SchoUnhip ReiDondenti 
1970-71 



N 

I 

'64 
197 
31 
149 
138 
89 
i44 
12 
11 
735 



% 

I. 

8.7 
13.2' 
17.8 
20.3 
18.8 
12. 1 

6.0. 

1.6 

1.5 
100.0 



N 

" 57 
106 
157 
146 

98 

66 

^0 

II 

5 ■ . 
706 



8.1 
15.0 
22.2 
20.7 
13.9 
9.3 
8.5 
I^ 
0.7 



100.0 



1973-74 



N 

116 
U4 
U-6. 
1:8 

m 

AO' 
I 
5 
9 



16.4 
203 
20.5 
19.5 
113 
5.6 
4.4 
0;7 
13 

7D9 100.0 



TABLE 1.12 (Cont.) 

^^UMBERS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF RESPONDENTS 
GRADE AVERAGES FOR THE PRECEDING TERM 



Self-reported, 
Gnde Average 



A 

- ■ A- 
, B+ 
C. '>B 
' *B. 
C+ 
C - 
C- 

Below C- 
0 Total 

Number of Colleges Attended 



1967-68 



N 

11 
33 
80 
110 
117, 
128 
101 
29^ 
12 . 
621 



1.9 
4.7 
16.3 
20.6 
18.8 
17.7 • 
^12.9^- 
■5.3 
1.8 



^0.( 



Grant Respondents 
1970-71 



20 

33 
66 

115 
92 

114 
»2 
33 
19 

574' 



3.5 
5.7 
.11.5 
20.1 
16.0 
' 19.9 
14.3 
5.7 

33 

100.0- 



1973-74 



N 

69 
85* 
161 
222 
15l' 
171 
108 
39 
23 



1,029 



% 

6.7 
«3 
15.6 
21.6 
14.7 
16.6' 
16.5; 

3.g; 

-2.2 



100.0 



As shown, in Table 1.13, number of colleges attended is one of the most stable background fa'ctors for both 
scholarship and grant respondents over the six-year period. More scholarship respondents attend only one institution 
than is true for grant respondents; only about 15% of scholarship respondents attend more than one college 
compared with about twice that percentage for the grant rtTspondeiits. 



TABLE 1.13 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE INSTITUTIONS 
ATTENDED BY RESPONDENTS 



Num(>er of 
Institutions 
Att^ded 

5. or more 
■ I'lotal 

.•I ■ 



1967-68 



N 

^637 
95 
sU) 
3 

L 

746 



85.4 
12.8 
1.3 
0.4 

OJ. 

100.0 



Scholarship Respondents 



1970-71 



1973-74 



N 


%' 


N 


584 


85.4 


590 


88 


12:9 


^3 


9 
2 




17 
2 


I ' 


OA ■ 


0 


684 


100.0 


702 



■V 



84.1 
1312 
2,4 
03. 
0.0 
100.0 



Grant Respondent 





439 


;,70.5 


, 400 


71.8 


678 


66.3 


2-' 


140 


22.5 . 


120 ' 


• 21.6 


256 


25.1 


3 


37 


■ 6.0 


32 


5.8 


- . 67 


6.6 


4 


6 


1.0 


■ 2 


0.4 


14 


1.4 


5 or more 


0 


0.0 . 


2 


0.4 


.6- 


> 0.6 


'. Tdtal 


622 


100.0 . 


556 


100.0 


1,021 


100.0 



■■ 14- 



Moth«r*s and i Sadler's Education^ , 

Beginnij g with the 1970-71 smvey, respondents were, asked to indicate the ievel of educational attainment, of 
their parents. Research in socioeconomic factory indicates that this variable is a po^entjndex highly correlated with 
several aipcct: important to this study, including ability and propensityvof the family to pay college costs, educa- 
"tional aspiratic ns of the fawnily, choice of college, etc.. Tables 1.14 and 1.15 dfepi'ct the responses of thPscholarship 
and grant recinents. Parallel patterns and trends are shown between mother's and father's education. Scholarship 
respondents irdicate a slightly higher li^el of educational attainment than grant tespgndents in 1970-71, this 
difference is w dened in 1973-74. Increased levels' of educational attainment from 12?0;71 to lS^3-74 arc shown for 
both parents. . , ^> , ^ 



V 

.1- 



TABLE 1.14 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT QF^OTHER* 



, ^ * §choUnhip Respondents 



Grant .Respondents 



Grade 


. 1970- 


-7| 


1^973 


^74 


• 1970->t 


1973 


-74 


LeVd 


^ N. 


% 


,N 


•% 


N 






% , 


1-7 ' . 




2.7 


. ' 9 


1.3 


29 


5.i 


• 

.- 67. • 


6^6 


8 


48 


6.9 


42 


5.9' 


54' 


• '9!4 


87 


8.5. 


9-11 


, 91 


13.0 


59 


8.4' 


.. 96 ■ 


16.8 


173 


, 16.9 


12 


391 


55.9 


406 


57.4^ X 


. 276 


48.3 - 


477 


46.7* 


13-15 


109 


15.7 


129 


18.3 


86 


.15.1 ' 


152 


14.9 


16' 


34 


4.7 


. 44 


6.2 


25 


4 .-4 , 


46 


4.5 


17-19 


8 


1.1 


' 18 ■ 


15 ■ 


"5 


.9 


20 


1.9 


Total 


699 . 


100:0 


707 


100.0 


571 


.lOQ.O - 


.1,022 


100.0 



*Data not availablo in 1967-68 



TABLE 1.15 



.EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF FATHER* 



Scholaisfijp" Rctpondenti 



Grade 


1970-71 


1973-74 V 


1970^71 


Mve| 


N 


♦ * 


N 


■• -.% 


.N 


% 


1-7 


28 


4.1 


14 


- 2.0 ■ 


« > 

. 33 ■ 


'5.9 


6 


64 


9.3 - 


50 . 


7.2 


■ ■ 72 


■ 12.9 


9-11 


110- 


16.0 


. 8^ 


12.6 


' ■ 99, 


17.8 


.12 


293 


42.7^ 


295 


42.3 


227 ■ 




13-15 


114 


16.6 


132 


. 18.9 


. 77 


lis' 


16 


45 


6.6 


. 75 


10.7- 


29 


. h 


17-19 


3-? 


4.7 


44 


• 6.3 


: . 20 


3.6 


Total 


^86 


100.0-. 


^ 69g 


100.0 


557 • 


. lOO.p 


*Oita not avallablaJn 1967-68 













Grant Retportrdenti 

. ^ 1222: 



S 

74 



N 

107. 
-161 

349 
460 
69 

45 
: 984 



% 

,9.4 
i'0.9 
•16.4. 
35.5 
16.2 
■7.0 
4.6 
100.0 



■ErIc 



A. 



•15 



' ^ ' Summary 



This seciiun bnetiy , ouUmed the growth and ^cVclopmcm of the Illinois State Scholarship Cqm&MSsion, 
provided an overvie>^ of tlie ijesign and purpose of the series of surveys described in this'report, and presented data 
on hie Biickground^haracteristfcs of the respo*ndents. ' ' . , ^ '\ » 

The Conjmission ^va$ established in 1957 fo prpvid?. financial' aid to Illifib^ college students and to foster 
access and/rcedonj of choice in attending college^ The scope of the ISSC's service to the state has grown rapidly. 
The number of monetary awards increased from 1,458 in 1958-59 tw 72,444 ^n 1973^74, the funds apptopnated to 
' the iSSC^ew from S600,0()0 faabput $55,000,000 in this same period. * . ' rf 

Beginning with the initial survey^jji 1967-68, "Qie' Cgmmissidn lias conducted a series of t^jiree surveys <thejast 
two of which replicated the first) designed to evaluate the effectiveness and to guide' future development of the 
ISSCs programs. Thp objectives of the scries of surveys include deterniining answers to the following research 
questions: ^. ' • ' *'* ' ^ - , c ^ * • 

1. What effects do the programs of financial assistance and the level of funding have on 

a. decision to.attenei and'^to. remain in college, and^ v 7 ' 

b. distribution of resourced for college among ^ft aid, loans, self-help and parents\c6ntqJ)utioils? 

2. How 'do students really fmance college costs, and how doeS.reahty compare with the theoretical 
^ ' * expec tactions derived from the financial need analysis formula? " 

; * 3. How do stj&dents feel. about the program from \yhich they arc benefiting? • , '\ ' 

A detailed description of the research design, sampling procedures, questionnaire development, data analyas 
artd tests f^r saipple bias is given in section B of tl|is Part. ^ ^ ' ' a ■ ' . 

The linal section of this Part, presents data on background characteristics. Notabje aspects of thp distributioa 
of each Of thp variables are aJSbllows: , * / " 

1. ' Sex. SciiolarshiptresponSents were divided about evenly between men and wpmen in all three surveys; there 

^were slightly, (nore men than women in tJjie grant respondent group. ' ' , ^ f 

2. Commuter/ Resident Staitus. The grimjt group includes substantially more commuters (53.8%) than the scholar* 
ship grolip (3i2.i%) in 1973-74. This difference is' related to the greater percentage of grant respondents 
enrolled ui'public two -.year college?. ' ^ ' '* * \- • .. - 

3- Class L^veL Both scholarship* and grant group distributions are skew^B^ toward the freshman and sophomore 

- levejs. About one-third of both gro'tips are freshmen in the 1970-71 and 1973-74 surveys. ^ 
<!4. Type of Institution. Decreasing percentages of grant respon^^ts attend private foiTr-yeat colleges over the 
. period studied i-irom 71 A% to 32.2%). For grant respondents, the shift is from private four-year colleges to 
pubhc two-year colleges, the dbtribution is much more stable for scholarsjiip respondents, although some 
decline is also noted for private four-year colleges (from .57.5% in 1967-(58 to 50.8% in 1973-74). 
J. Type of High. School. About tluee fourths of both scholarship and grant respondents graduated from public 

■ high schools in all three sufveys. * ' \ , , -5 

6* Size of High School Graduating Class. The distribution of size of gr^^uating class is remarkably Stabje over the 
three siirveys-^nd is quite similar for both schoIarshi]^an4 grant grotlj^. ^ ' . ' ^ 

I. ^ Age. might be be expected from the type o( pplleges attended^ the grant re^ondents include more older 

students (30% over 2*2 years of age by the kst survey) than scholarship respondents. . . ^ 

8. * Marital Status, delated' tp the age difference just not^d is the higher percentage of married students in the 
■ ' grant group compared to the scholarship group. *• >^ ^ 

9. Racial ^cestry. The participation of blacks and,pth«V minorities in the grantprogram has increased substan- 
\ • tially* over , the period encompassed by the survejfs, . * » ^""^ ' " ^ . ' 

10. Vocational Aspirations. Business, health, and arts and humanities show markedly increased percentages over^ 
the six-year period. Education experienced a severe drop over this period (from 34.8% to 6.3% in the 
scholarship^oup; from 36.7% to 25:0% in[ the grant group). . . * . 5 ^ 

II. College Grade Average. Scholarship respondents consistently reportfd higher grades than grant respondents. 
- J Both distribiitioris showed increasingly higher grades over the six-year period* 

12. Number of CollegesL Attended: Only 15%| of the scholarship gipup attended^more tjiaYi one college compared 

with about twice that percentage for the grant group.,\ ^ * i ^ | 

\y Parents' Education. Educational attainmertt of the parents of ^scholarship respondentywas slightly higher, than' j 



{(K the parents. 6f grant respondents,. 



i 



PART II 



^ IMPACT OF ISSC MON^RY A>VARDS 
ON ACCESS TO COLLEGE ANCXHOICE OF COLLEGE 



— . A&-mdicaiiwljn-.ihe4nt f eduction To't^ repoU, tW Illinois State Scholarship C^mmissioa was created to carry 
out the provisions of the Illinois Higher Education Student Assistance Law.'which authorized *'A system of financial 
assistance of scholarships, grants, and guaranteed loans for qualified residents of college age that will enable them to 
attend qualified institutions of their*choijce in the State, public or private." Note that there are two maiA elements of 
this legislative mandate, that neither access to college nor opportunity of choice of college l)e denied because of the 
barrier of insufficient personal financial resources. ^ ^ 

It was also indicated earlier that the State of Illinois,' inr attempting to cany out tJiis legislative mandate, jias 
appropriated large and growing amounts of funds fron) general revenue for th.cse purposes. Other large and populous 
states, as well as many bther smaller states, have made similar efforts to provide access to and choice of college, with 
annual appropriations totaling over $450,000,000 nahonally in fiscal year 1975. Expenditure of public funds in this 
magnitude embodies the .need and obligation for good stewardship which m turn requires evaluation to determine 
effectiveness in reaching goals and directions for improvement. Th^se principles underly the present an*alysis of 
impact on access and choice as anfong the most important findings of the longitudinal study. * 



A. Impact of ISSC Monetary Awards on Decision to Attend College 



Questionnaire respondents were asked the question/*Would you be attending college full time if ydu wettjtot 
receiving funds from the ISSC?" The distribution of these responses by scholarship and grant is shown in Table 2 1 
below: ' ' ^ 

TABLE 2,1 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING / 
THEY WOULD NOT HAVE ATTENDED ANY COLLEGE 
FULL-TIME WITHOUT ISSC ASSISTANCE 



No. of Respondents Who 
Would Not Have Attended 

^/f of All Responses 

Projected to All^Rccipicnts 



iflJe 



No. of Respondents Who 
. Would Not Have Attended 

% of All Responses 

Projected to All Recipients 



1967-68 

' 134 , 
17.7 
' 1.646, 

151 
24.0 
1,581 • 



Schotinhip Reipondenti 

1970-71 '. 
' ' ' 246 . - 
* ■ 34.6 

' 4,945 ■ ■ 
• Giynt Retpondentt , 

^ ■ 302- y 



5I..4 



17,516 



0- 



1973-74 

• 37.6 ■ 
'5,071 , ,v 



-605' 
58.1 
34,253 



ERIC 



it 
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Table 2.1 shows dramatic increases in the percentage of students indicating the\ would luve been 4ejiicd» 
, access to college* note tiiat the percentage more tlian doubled ovei the six ycai period for b^Uji scholdrship and grant. 
Cespondcnts. Wliile the increases are significant for both scholarsiiip^and grant rpspondeHl> wlien projected Jo all/ 
raonelar> award recipients, there are" different niagmtudes of piojeued increases due to. Jifferennal growth jrf, 
^ iiuniher^ i f <»tudcnts iiuhidcd in^the iwii tategi)rt^^Srhc total luiinhei monetary award iccipieni*; designated. as. 
'slate scholars because of demonstrated^high academic potential. was 9.297 in the first survey year, the total number, 
mcrdascd to I4.2'>>2 in 1970-7 K.ajid then decliijed to li.48h in 1V7.^74. Ihui.. whik tnwif'(nt///i/^t ot i^jiolarship 
respondents who indicated tlie> would not Iiave attended college without JSSC assist^iiice more than doubled over 
the period studied, the number of those reportedly denied ac;.cess:l|yeled off by tlic last survey >car. Howcvcr. tlie. 
number of scholarship respondents. pote/itially affected, by 1970-71 f4 ,945) and 1973-74 (5,071) js higlily Mgnificant 
when it istonsidereJ that these students who would otherwise not have attended are of demonstrated.Uj^' <i^<ie"i^ 
potential. They have a higli rate of completion of college programs and* on the average* a correspoirdiugly 
PTo'babilitv of useful returns .to society in the form of productive, wrll-educaicd }K?rsi)ris . / * ^ 

In contrast to the leveling off of the number of monetary award recipients designated as state scholars, the 
growth in liunibers ol recipients not so designated ircli:rred to ^laui reupjc^ktb'in tins icport) hjN iKcu invist 
dramatic. Bej^nning at 6,586 in 1967-68, the number increased more tl}anr*five-fold by 1970-7K and increased 
further by* more than 73% to 58,956 in 1973-74. These exponential incrq^sesjji the study population in this 
category, combined with Ihe more th^n doubled percentage of respondents reporting they would i\ot have attended* 
determines the projectedjUUmber of 34*253 potentially^ affected recipients by 1973-74. By any measure, tins large a 
number of persons has social, economic and political significance, both^a pjotenually neg&tive sense ol u large^ 
.hypothetfcal bloc of frustrated^ persons denied access to postsecQndary edwjftion, and ui a positive sense ol persons 
now enabled to attend college who indicated that they otherwise would not be able 4odo sp. It should also be 
emphasized that the difference in perceiUage of such responses t)et ween Svholarship and grant respondents is also 
most significani. Note tliat a substantially liigher perceniagc ol grani respondents in all three survey years indicated 
tljat thty Would not have attended without the ISSC monetary^assistance. This indicates that, in contrast, to the 
scholarship resppndents, they have fewer other resources and optiofls to finance their college education. The award 
does, fOr niore^orthese respondents, deteAiine access to a college education. . . 

At this point, it might be well to acknowledge the limitation that these responses are the hypothesized 
outcome ol^ the unavailability of the monetary award that does not necessarily correspond completely to what the 
actual attendance miglit be in the absence of the financial assistance. .(It might alsQ,.b,e^noted that the same 
observation can be made of the responses mdicating tliat the students m^^i/t/have attended even without the av/ard. 
That is. such response^ miglit be unrealistic and overly optitnistic since the calculation of need for th? award is made 
on an objective measure of the available family resources.) Other considerations possibly modifying the actual 
impact of the number of negative responses and the projection to massive nqmbers of students potentially denied. 
, access are ( I) that the respondents might simply have deferred attending until the resources were accrued through 
<^vings or other .means rather than being permanently denied access, (2) that had the respondents actually tather 
'^than hypothctically been denied die monetary award, many of them might have attended nonetheless througli the 
acquisition of means from other resources stfclrtas loans, and (3) that it is unlikely the respondents could.be entirely 
objective, sinc6 many might perceive that a/jesponse indicating inabihty to attend v^thout the award would tend to 
support their case for renewal the following year.ind to perpetuate the Commission's operation in general, -while a 
positive response might be perceived as undeitriining their dwn rinahcial*need*case dnd the Commission's continued 
existence in general. Finally, a general consideration of the limitations listed above is that they would have had an 
essentially constant .effect over the years of the siifvey, irriplying that the marked inaeases in percentages of 
respondents i/idicatirig they would qot have attended without the ISSC*award,are valid changes in this particular 
aspect of state finaociaJ aid-. . . ' * • • - ^ 

It is important to consider the characteristics of respondents indicating thay would not attend college without 
ISSC assislance.in order to better uiiderstand the differential impict of the monetary awards on certain groups of 
recipjent^^ X«t>Ie 2.2 shoWs^ the distribution of these responses by the/our control variables. . 



- . TABLE 2,3 

CHARACTERISTICS'OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING THEY 
WOULD NOT HAVE ATTENDED ANY COLLEGE FIJLL-TIME WITHOUT ISSC ASSISTANCE 

Scholarship Respondents 



Characteristic 



1967-68 



7c of 
Respondents 
in Category 



Projected 

to All 
Recipients 



197a-7I 



Respondents 
in Category 



t^rojected 

to All 
Recipients 



i97.U74 



7. of 
Respondents 
in Category 



Projected 

to All 
Recipients 



Sex 
Male 
Female 
C ofamuter/Residcnt 
Commuter 
Resident * 
<.\lass Level ^ 

eshman ^ 
Nonftcshnian 
Type College 
* ^Fublic 
Nonpublic 



13.0 


602 


30.5 


2.301 


32.7 • 


2.298 


22.3 


1.044 ' 


39.3 


2^644 


42.x 


2.773 


i 

21.2 ^ 


452 » ' 


'33.0 . 


. 1,5'41 


" 414 


1.914 


16.8 


1,194 


35.4 ' 


3,404 




3.157 


20.3 


770 


33.7 ' 


1,724 




t .633 


16.2 


876 


35.0 


3.221 


3K5 


3.4.^8 


18.7 " . 


710 


26.0 


-2,493 


.^6.5 


2.283 


17.0' 


'936 


36.5 


2.452 ' 


40.2 


2.788 



1967-68 



% of Projected 
Respondents ' to All 
in Category Recipients 



Grant Respondents 

1970-71 

^, %of Projected: 
Respondents to All 
ill Category ' Recipients 



1973-74 



• 7t of Projected 
^ Respondents to All 
in Category Recipients 



Sex 
. Male 
Female 
Commuter/ Resident 
Commuter 
-Resident 
Class Level 
Freshnian • 
Nonfreshman 
Type College 
' Public 
Nonpublic 



19.1 
29.9 


733 
. 848. 


45.9 
58.4 ■ 


7;887 


51. 1 
64.5 


23.6 
124.0 


517 
■ 1.064 


52.3 ■ 
4^.8" 


; 8.839 
8;677 • 


62.3 
52.2 


32.0 
21.5 


535 
■ 1 .046 


5Q.2 

52.6 ■ • 


5.277- 
12.239 


57.9 
. 58.6 


19.4 
25.5 ' 


356 
1.225 - 


50.9 
52.7 


.10.030 
7.486' 


56.3 
63.6 



14.154 
20.099 




10.514- 
23.739, 

20.713 
13:540 



Over the six-ycar period encompassed by the surveys, Table 2.2 shows that tiie largest dilTereniiaifng factor in 
the negative resjx>nses for scholarship students was sex. with females consistently b^ing affected to a much greater 
extent ilian males. For example, only 13M of all irlafe respondents indicated they would not have attended ^ 
compared wiih over 22% of the females:in 1967-68. By^l473-74, tirese percentages had grown to 32.7'and 42.8. 
respectively. Among the scholarship respondents, there. ar^. relatively smaller and hiconsiiteht differences between 
commuter versus res/dent, freshmen compared with noftfreshm^n. arid between those attending public versus private 
colleges. ' • , . ' * ' • 



Tlic second section of Table 2.2 shows that among the more strongly aflccled grant respondents, sex i$ again 
the most consistent!) effective differentiating vanable.. with females" college attendance clearly being the most 
strongly influenced by the unavailability of financial aid. B> 1973 74. nearl> two thuds of all female respondents 
indicated ttie> would not have been in college without ISSC assistance. Projected to all recipients that year, this 
finding indicates tlia^ over 20,000 female students would not have been able to attend college. Diese data 4lso show 
that commuting grant respondents were increasing!) affected compared witii resideni students, with a similar trend 
shown fo/ tliosc attending pHvate versus public colleges. , , 

B. Impact of ISSC Financial Aid on Choice of College . ' , 

Consideration of the impact of iSSC aid on choice of college i^ strongly conditioned by the findings reported 
in tlie preceding section, namel> tliat the unavailabihty of financial assistance would preclude attendance i>f such 
iiicrcasingi> large percentages of respondents over tiie period studied, that by 1973-74 relative!) small per.cerrtagcs of 
students remained to consider the question of where they would attend. Concurrent with this decline in percentage 
of students who would attend even without ISSC monetary awards, however, is a dramatic increase in the base 
number of recipients as noted above, particularly in the grant category where the number increased from 6.586 in 
1967-68 to 58.956 in 1973.74. Thus, the relative decrease would be concurrent with, and represented by. an 
increase in absolute numbers. * '* 

Table 2.3 sliows the number of respondents who indicated that they would stiii attend college even without an 
ISSC monetary award, the percentage that such respondents are of all respondents, and tlie nuniber of such 
respondents projected to the entire group of mnnct .r\-.iward ''<'^irij£;|t^ ^^^^^ survey years 

* • ^ TABLE 2.3 ^ ' ^ ' 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS . . , 

INDICATING THEY WOULD STILL ATTEND COLLEGE 
' WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ' 



Scholarship Respondents 



utn'bcr Indicating College 
-ttciidance w/o ISSC Award 

All Respondents 

^ Projected to All Recipients 



.Number' Indicating College 
Attciidance-w/o ISSC Award 



All Respondents 



1967-68 



623 



/ 

82.3 



7.651 



Projected to All Recipients 



473 
.75.0 
4,940' 



1970-71 

'458 
64.8 
9.261 

fcrant Respondents 

t 

279 
" 47.5 ' 
16,187 



1973-74 

441 
62.0 
8.363 



421 
40.4 
23,818' 



I The most significant finding in these data is that the pertentage of respondents indicating they would still 
attcftd college even without an ISSC monetary awar4 declined significantly over the six year^jperiod studied among 



^0 

22' \^ 



1 



both the, scholarsltip and grant respondents. For scholarship respondents* the ded;line was substantial (from 82.3% in 
1967-6^ to 62.0% in 1973*740 It is interesting to note that in terms of numbers projected to all recipients, there was 
actually a decline in scholarship monetary award recipients, following the trend in total numbers m this category. 
While {here was a higli percentage (82.3) in 1967-68, this represented 7.651 of the 9.297*recipients that year. In 
1973,'74. the total number of recipients was 13,488, and the decreased percentage (62.0) of students mdicating they 
Would attend even without an ISSC monetary award represented only 8,363 recipients. ^ 

, contrast, the decline in percentage of grant respondents s^as even more precipitous, from 75.0% lo 40.4%. 
Moreover, because of tliie dramatic growth in total number of reci^nts as noted, the number of grant recipients 
ind)catmg they would still be able to attend college without ISSC ilnancial assistance increased frpm 4,940 to 
23,818. Tliis ahnost five-fold ihcrease is strikinjg, but should again be ^contrasted with tiie findings of Table 2.1. 
which' sliows an almost twenty-two-fold increase in the prgjected number of grant respondents indicating they would 
not iiave attende4 any college full-time without ISSC assistance, \ 

' , As may be noted in the questionnaire reproduced in Appendix A,que^on four not only asks the respondent 
to, indicate if he or she would be attending college full-tipie vfithout an ISSt^netary award* but also asks the 
respondent to indicate what college he or she would be attending if the answer was aQlrmative. It was then possible 
through a matching pi6cess to determine if the respondent wouJ[d be attending the s^^t^college jn which he or she 
w^s enrolled at -the time oftlie survey or ma different college. ' ^ • ^ 

Table 2.4 shows the r^spo^ses indicating attendance at the same college or a different college without ISSC 
financial assistance. ' . . • 



TABLE 2.4 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING ' 
ATTENDANCE AT THE SAME OR DIFFERENT COLLEGE* 
WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



Number at Same College 
%ior All Respondents 
Projected to All Recipients - 
Number at Different College 
% of All Respondents . • 
Projected to All Recipients 

^^iimber at Same^ College 
% of All Respor^ents ' ^ • 
Projected to A)l Recipients 
Number at Different College 
%ot All Respondents * ' 
Projected to All Recipients 



1967-68 



- 373 



Scholarship Respondents 
1970-71 
238 



1973^74 



293 



49.0 


33.7 


' 41.2 


4^56 


4,831 


■5,593 

« 


250 


223 


148 


33.3 


31.5 


20.8 


3.095 


4.516 ■ 


'2.824;' 




Grant -Respondents 




407 ^ 


210 




' 64.6 


• 35.8 




^.2$4 . 


12,200. . 


, 19,750 


. '72 ' 


75 


88 


11.4- 


* 12.8 . 


8^4 


754.,,* ' 


, /436J 


4,953 



The overall trend shown in Table 2.4 is, of course, a reflection of the dec ine in percentage of respondent? 
indicating they would slill attend college without ISSC Yinancial assistance, as siiown m Table 2.3. Ho\vever, the 
breakdown for these xespondents denoting the number and percentages for those who would attend at the same 
college yersus those vA\o would attend a different college has several interesting features. For scholarship respon- 
denjts, the decline m number and percentage v^o indicated tlie> would be fbrced to enroU at a different coUege 
without ISSC financial assistance is a strong trend in both absolute numbers (from 250 to 148) and in relative terms 
(from 33.3% to 20.8%). The downward trend .in number and percentage of these respondents who would have 
enroUed at the same college is not nearly so pronou*^ced. The trerids shpwn by the dat^^ for grant respondents show a 
uniformly small number and percentage of those indicating transfer to a different college without ISSC financial 
assistance. However, a precipitous decline is shown in the percentage of all ri^pondendl who indicate that they 
would enroll at the same college. Thus, by 1973-74 the percentage of grant respondents who would enroU at a 
diTfererxt college declined to 8.4, and the percentage.who would have enrolled at the same coUege i^ about one-half 
(33.5) of the 1967-68 '^rcentage (64.6). A comparison between the two groups feveals that the trend over the 
SIX year period resulte^f'in only 42% of the grant respondents indicating attendance at either the same or a different 
college by 1973-74, Compared with over 75% of the grant respondents who had this option in 1967-68. While the 
. trend was similar for scholarship respondents, a did not result m the removal of choice of college to nearly the same 
degree as was true for grant respondents. 

It IS of interest to examine the differential impact of the indicated decision to attend a different college 
according to sex and class level. A distribution of these responses is shown in Table 2.5, controlling for the type of 
institution {public versus private) in v/hich the respondent was enrolled at the time of the survey. 



TABLE 2.5 

CLASS LEVEL AND SEX OF RESPONDENTS 
INDICATING OTHER COLLEGE CHOICES 
WITHOUT ISSC ASSISTANCE - BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Scholarship Respondents 



Public 


^ 1967- 


-6S 


1970- 


-71 


• ' 1973- 


-74 


Institutions 


. % of . ' 




%of 




%of 




> 


Respondents 


% of All 


Respondents 


% of All 


Respondents 


%ofAU 




in Category 


Respondents 


in Category ^ 


Respondents 


in Category 


Respondents 


-Sex 














Male 


57:3 


, 21.8 


54.5 


16.2 


' v56.9 


'11.5 


Female 


■ 42.7 


17.3 


45.5 


.13:5. 


43.1 


8,7 


Class Lcvet 














Freshman 


-33.3 


J4.0 


' 35.5 


10.5 


38.9'' ^ 


7.9 • 


Nonfreshraa'n 

> 


• V 66.7 


42.7 \ 


. 64:5-* 


38.2 


61.1 

« 


. 12.4 


Nonpublip 


^ i 












Institutions 










If 


















Male 


44.4 ■ 


. -2.1 


41.7 


0.7 


75.0 


0.4 


Female 


55.6 


4.5 


58.3 


1.0 . 


25.0 


0.1 


Class Level 


t 












Freshman 


33.3 • 


3.0 


■ 5ao 


0.8' 


25.0 


0.1 


I^onfrcshma/i 


66.7 . 


1.7 • 


50.0 


0.8 


75.0r 


- 0,4 ■ 
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4 








J 
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TABLE 2.5 (Cont.) 



CLASS LEVEL AND SEX OF'RESPONDENTS 
INDICATING OTHER COLLEGE CHOICES 



Jn 

f 


WITHOUT ISSC ASSISTANCE - BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 






i 1 
f * 






Grant Respondents* 








Public " 


1967 


-68 


1970 


-71 


1973 


-74 




Institutions 


%of 




%of 




%of 








Respondents 


% of All 


' Respondents 


of All - 


Respondents 


%ofAUv 






in Category 


Respondents 


in Category 


Respondents 


in Category 






Sex 






'48.4 










iVJalv 


' 67.7 




5.3 


63.4 


. ^ 5.0 




Pcni3ic 


32.3 


*II.O 


51.6 


5.6 


36.6 


"> 0 
A'" 




Class Level 






f 






f 




Freshman 


39.1 


9.3 . 


36.9 


4.1 


586 ^ * 


'3:? 




N.oiifreshinan 


60.9 


13.1 , 


63.1 


7.0 


61.4 


4.9 




Nonpublic 










« 






Institutions 
















Sex 






t 










Male 


\ loo.a 


6.0 


70.0 


1.2 


80.0 


0.4' 




FemUle 


' 0.0 


2.2 


. '30.0 


0.5 


20.0 . 


o.i 




Gass Level 


















37.5 


4,7 


70.0 


1.2 


40.0. 




Non freshman 


62.5r 


2.0 


30.0 


0.5 


60.0 


0.3 





Table 2.5 shows tliat while*sex 1^ an important differentiating variable in the hypothetical decision to attend 
another college without ISSC assistance, class level had even greater impact. Over the six -year period encompassed 
by the surveys, nearly two-thirds of both scholarship and grant respondents are nonfreshmen (sophomores, juniors, 
or seniors). This ought be interpreted as'indicative of the relatively greater sophistication of the upperclassmen in 
terms of the true costs of college and the availability of options represented by other college opportunities.'Table 
2.5 also shows a general trend for the decisfbn to attend other colleges being niore prevalent among males than 
females both for s<iholarship and grant respondents. Thus, the overall trend is for^th'e male upperclassman to be 
mucli more likely to indicate anothfer college choice without ISSC assistance than females and/or freshmen. 

Because of the significant difference between private and public higher education in cost to the student, it is of 
interest to exanune the direction and magnitude of enrollment shifts among types of colleges for those respondents 
who indicated that they would have attended a different college or uniyexsity if ISSC financial assistance had not 
been received. Tlie respondent was ^ked to name the college in which he would have enrolled. Tlius, it wans possible 
to designate the colleges so named into public and nonpublic four-year and two-year categories. Table 2.6 displays 
the enrollment shifts among these types 'of institutions. (Only Illinois institutions wer^included. There were a 
negligible number of out-of-state institutions nam^d; these were excluded from this'analysis.) 

The overall purpose of the table was to clearly indicate which types of colleges would lose enrollment and 
vyhich types of colleges would gain enrollment under the condition th^t ISSC financial assistance had not been 
available. The salient trend is l^uite obvious from the distribution of Responses, namely, that private four^year 
institutions would lose enrollment heavily to public four*year institutions. Note also that to a growing extent, 
four-year private institutions would lose enrollment to public two-yoar community colleges. It is als6 intercfting to 
note that among thft eight possible types of enrollment shifts, the Your possibilities in which a shift could be made to 
private .institutions shows virtually no shift to a private institution, either from pub.lic institutions or froin other 
private institutions. Another trend shown is a slight increase in the proposed shift fjom a public four-year institution 
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to a public two-year institution, this trend /s of slightly greater inipact.among grant respondents because of the larger 
number of recipients to which these trends are projected, in general, tlie trends m shifts among types of institutions 
'•appjy both to scKolarshjp and grant respondents. 

The' 1967-68 repojt of jthe initial survey included tables which indicated projected,additional or decreased 
enrollments at specific institutions if I^C assistance had not been received. Tables 2.7 and *2.8 show these data /or 
all three surveys combined, i * . ' * 



TABLE 2.7. 



PROJECTED ADDITIONAL ENROLLMENT AT SPECIFIC INSTITUTIONS 
IF ISSC HNANCIAIi^^SISTANCE HAD NOT BEEN RECEIVED 



Institution 



1967-68 Projected 
to All Recipients 



1970-71 Projected 
to All Recipients 



1973-74 Projected 
to All Recipients 



Scholarship. 


Grant 


Scholarship 


Grant 


Scholarship 


Grant 


1,110 


184 


1,427 


751 


643 


1,092 


686 


133 


523 


* 


'504, 


402 


274 




321 


* 


121 


172 


100 


92 


200 


808 


174 


688 


112 


* 


161 


115 . 


* 


* 


1.00 


* 


' 140 


173 


104 


115 


87' 


* 


181 


173 


104 


1.72 


. 87 


* 


*,* 


115 




115 


75 


* 


* 


115 




115 


♦ 


* 


■ 100 


* 




* 


* 


* 


120 ' 


115 


* 


. * 


* 


* 


100 


* 


* 


* 


* 


•* 


80 


173. . 


4 


230 



U. of m.-Chicago Circle j 

U.ofIU,-Utbana . | 

Northern 111. Univ. , |^ 

Chicago City^Cplleges f 

S.I.U.-Edwardsville ./ 

Western 111. Univ. 

lUiniis State XJniv*. 

S.I.U.-Carbondalc 

Thornton Comm. College 

Eastern IlL Univ. . 
^Moraine Valley Comm. College 

Black Hawk Comm. College « 
• ^ortheastern 111. Univ. 

•projected additional enrollment of less than 75 is not shown. Only the 1 3 institutions with at least 75 additional enrbliments in at 
least one of the surveys ai« included. 



» . Tlie overall tlirust of the fiodings in Tables 2.7 and 2.8 are that; in general, public four- and two-year 
institutions would gain additional enrollment, private four year, institutions, principally in the Chicago area,, would 
lose encollment. Tab\t 2.7 shows that the University of llliijois at Chicago Circle would gain the largest enrollnfcnts 
in all thr6e survey years under the conditions of the unavailability of ISSC financial assistance. ^ 

Table 2.8 shows that the institutions projected to lose large enrollments nndei; these conditions are private 
universities i^ the 'Chicago area, namely, Loyola, Northwestern, the HJinois Institute of Technology, the tjnivetsity 
of Chicago, an^d DePaul. It^ may he logically assumed that this pattemvof shifts includes many Chicago area students 
who prefer to attend a private university, but w6ul#be prevented from doing so by loss of I^SC monetary awards. 
These data furthe; indicate that in many cases such stufients would eithej elect to commute locally to the University 
of IJlinois-Chicago Circle, Northeastern Iliin^is .University, or Northern Illinois University, alternatively, they would 
apparently elect to become resident students at tlje .University of Illinois at Urbana or tlie campuses of Southern 
Illinois University, or the other state universities. In Table 2.8 it is aliso interesting to note the addition of Northern 
Illinois University ,and the University' of Illinois-Chicago Circle to the list of institutions that woul4 lose some 
students who, at the time of, the surveys, were in attendance at .those institutions. Presumably, these are largely' 
students^who would transfer to local public community colleges with even lower tuition and other costs. ' 
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TABLE 2.8 



PROJECTED NUMBERS OF STUDENTS INDICATING THEY WOULD 
, NOT HAVE BEEN ENROLLED AT THEIR PRESENT COLLEGE 
WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



Institution^ 



Loyola University 
'Northwestern Univ. 
* 111, Instit. of Tech. 
U.oflU.-Urbana 
Knox College 
U. of Chicago 
DePaul Univ. 
Bra,dley l^niv. 
MacMurray College 
Iin Wesleyan Univ. ' 
Augustana College 
Nlillikin Univ. 
Monmouth College 
No. III. Univ. 
.0. of lll.-Chicago Circle 



1967-68 Projected 
' to All Recipients 



1970-71 Projected 
to All Recipients 



1973-74 Projected 



Scholarship 


Grant 


Scholarship 


Grant 


Scholarship;^ 


. Grant 


-392 


\ 86 


482/ 


347 


122 


• 430 


413 


\ ■ 


'583/ 


0, 


470 


230 


' 265' 




26 y 


. 58 


. 139 


0 . 


235 


4 


i • 


231 


330 




213 


11 




58 


174*^ 


^ 115 


207 


0 


80 


0 


'l04 


o; 


142 


64 


321 


636 


139 


402 ^ 


149 


36 


261 


289 


122 


230 


156 


27 


101 


58 • 


35 


172 


85 \ 


, 35 


\ 120 


116 


139\ 


0 


80 ^ 


\ 39 


301 


173 


191" . 


345 , 


86 


23 


80 


53. 


0 


0 


. 63 


14 


60 


0 


0 


115 


0 


0 


161 


289 


104 


517 


0 


0 


0 


347 r 


. 0 


2ao . 



*dnly institutions with the highest projected number of recipients in either scholarship or grant categories are shown. . 

C Alternative Plans ' - ; . ' * ' ' . 

Tlie respondent was asked to indicate alternative plans if he had not been able to attend.coUege because of the 
unavailability of fSSC financial assistance. Table 2.9 shows the distribution of these hypothet^ca^ alternatives. 

y ^ TABLE 2.9 

ALTERNATIVE PLANS OF STUDENTS INDlCATljNIG 
THEY WOULD NOT HAVE ATTENDED ANY COLLIEGE 
\ FULL-TIME WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE : 









ScholarshiD Resoondents 






Plans 


1967-68 . 


1970- 


-71 • / 


1973 


-74 




.%of^U • 


Projected 




Projected 


9iofAll 


Projected'^ 




to AU 


% of All 


toAU 


^ ^to AU , 




Alternatives 


Recipients 

i 


Alternatives 


Recipients 


Alternative's 


'Recipients 


Working 


'57.1 


1 

'940 


57.3' 


o 

i2,833 


70.4 


3,570 


Work or Miht^ry 












Service , > ^ 


11.3 


' 186 ■ 


3.3 


163 


0.0 


0 


Part-time Studeht 














' and Work * 


V 26.3 


' 432 


28.5 ■ 


1,409 


•22.8 


1,156 J, 


Military Service 


. 4.5 


74 


5.3 


262 • 


0.0 


• ;0 


Housewife 


.1 




- 0.8 


' 40 


0.0 


0 , 


Other or Undecided 


A 


2' 


4.8 


. 238- 


' 6.8 


34.5 
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TABLE 2,9 (Cont.) 



, ALTERNATIVE PLANS OF STUDENTS INDICATING 
THEY WOULD NOT HAVE ATTENDED ANY COLLEGE 
FULL-TIME WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



.V 









Grant Respondents 






Working , 


54.6 


863 


60.7 


\ 10,632 


68'.7 


' 23,532' 


-Work or Military 














" "Service 


10.0 


158 


5.0 


\ 876 


0.5 


171 


Part-ti»he,Student 














and Work 


■24.0 


379 


22.4 


■ 1924. 


20.6 


- 7,056 


Military Service 


- 10.0 


158 


4.3 


, \753 


0.7 


240 


Housewife • 


■ 1.3 


.21 


2.3 


\403 


1.6 


^ 548 


Other or Undecided 


' .1 ■ . 


' 2^ 


'5.3 


928 


7.9 


2,706 



Again, il «iay be well tirnote that this set of alternatives includes a gi'owii^g percentage of all respondents over 
the six-year period and, because of the massive increases in the nuniber of gra^nt monetary award. recipients, also 
includes a projection to a very large number of students affected. The sahent trei^d in the findings as shown ift Table 
2.9 is that there is an increasing reliance on working as an alternative plan, artiiong^fiorarship respondents, this 
percentage moved from 57.1 to 70.4 over the six-year period, among grant respc^ndents, this percentage ^increased 
frofn 54.6 in 1*967-68 ta68.7 by 1973-74. For the grant respondents the 1973-7ij4 projection Vould include about 
23,500 students who indicated that they would be worki;ig if not attending college full-time. An interesting and 
probably predictable (rend is the near disappearance of military service as an indicated alternative. Another discern- 
ible triend is the decline in percentage ofboth grant and scholarship respondents whoJndicated that they would plan 
to both work'*and be a part-time' student. ' \ 

Table 2.10 displays data including only those respondents who would have r^emained enrolled at the same 
institutions even without ISSC financial assistance. Distributions are shown for the alternative financial means by 
which they would have met their educational expenses under that condition. 



TABLg2.10 

ALTERNATIVE FINANCIAL MEANS BY WHICH RESPONDENTS 
WOULD HAVE MET EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES AT THI^'SAME 
INSTITUTIONS WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Scholarship Respondents 



Alternative 



1967-68 



Loans « 
Extra Work , 
More F?amily Dollars 
Other Scholarships 
Ldans and Extra Work 
Loans and More 
^ Family Dollars 
Extra Work and More 
, Family Dollars 
Loans, Extra Work, and 
' More Family Dollars 



% of All 
Alternatives 



1970-71 



1973-74 



Proj 
to 

Recipients 



%of AU 
Alternatives 



Projected 

to AU 
Recipients 



% of All 
Aitelnttives 



Projected 

to All 
Recipients 



16.9 • 
8.1 
7.9 
2.6 
28.2 


. 770 
' 369 
360 
118 
1,285 


\ 

29.2 . 
12.3 

3.6 

3.6 
23.7 , 


1,414 
* . 594 
■ 174 
174 
1,146 


16.0 
9.5 
4.8 
1.7 
■. 31.2 


895 
?31 

268 
-95 
. 1,745 


6.4 


292 


3.6' 


174 


• 6.9 


. 386 


15.4 


, 702 ' 


• 10.3 


498 


16.0 


• 895 


14.5 


660 


0£l3.6 . 


. ,657v 


' 13.9 


^ ■ 778 



' . TABLE 2,10 (Cont.) 

ALTERNATIVE FINANCIAL MEANS BY WHICH RESPONDENTS 
WOULD HAVE MET EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES AT THE SAME 
INSTITUTIONS WITHOUT ISSC FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Grant Respondents 



LoansX . 20.4 871 

Extra Work . 11.2 477 

More Fartuly Dollars. 3.5 1 50 

* Other Sch\larsliips 1.5 64 

Loans and Extra Work . 32.8 1,399 
Loans and More 

Family Dollars 6.5 278 

*Extra Work andUlore 

Family Dollart 12.4 ' 529 

Loans, Extra Work and. 

More Family Dollars ' 1 1 .4 486 

• Among scholarship respondents, the general trend is to utilize extra work to help ifieet educational expenses, 
either as a single alternative ot in combination with loans or more assistance from tf^ family. Among the grant 
respondents, no strong O^r clear trends are shown, except for a slighUy greater relianca on financial assistance from 
the families. 





2,512 


15.5 


• 13,061 


17.0 


2,063 


15.5 


13,061 


. 3.8 


461 


7.4 


1,462 


3.8 


461 


5.7 


U,126 


27.6 


3,350 


32.9 


f,498 


5.6 


679' 


3.2 


1 

; 632 

\ 


6.7 


813 


12.0 


' ! 

' 2,370 


15.5 


J, 881 


^ 7.8 


1,540 



Summary 



This part of the report presents and analj^^ the data relating to access to college attendance and choice of 
college. These topics are of interest and impojt^ce not only in Illinois iA terms of the impact of the ISSC but also 
to the many other states with similar commis^ns and programs. 

The data gathered in the threWarvcys sliowed dramatic increases in the percentage of students indicating that 
they would have been denied acces^to college without the' financial assistance provided by the ISSC monetary 
award; the percentage of students so indicating more than doubled over the six-year period /or both scholarship and 
grant respondents. The impact of the\ relative increase is magnified by the striking increase in the number of 
mo/fetary award* recipients, -especially thbse designated as grant recipients whose i]iumbers increased from 6,586 in 
1967-68 to 58,956 in 1973-74. Females mdicated that they would have been denied access to.college without ISSC 
financial assistance to a much greater exteri\ than males over the six-year period studied. 

Because of the striking increase in percentage of students who indicated they would not be able to attend 
without iSSC financial assistance, relatively\small percentages remaii?ied by 1973-74 to consider the question of 
where they would attend. However, this relaUve decrease represents an uicrease in absolute numbers because of the 
draitetic increase-in the base number of recipients, particularly tj:iose designated as grant recipients, 

Among those indicating that they would have attended another college without the ISSC monetary award, 
nearly two-thirds were nonfreshmen. 

There was a strong tendency , for enrollment shifts among types of colleges to include decreases in enrollment 
at private four-year colleges and univeiisities, and a shift toward increased enrollments at public four-year and 
two-year institutions. As was shovm clearly in tlie initial survey, the ISSC monetary award has enabled many 
sfudents to enroll at private colleges and universities with relatively higher costs. Unavailability of the award would 
evidently require them to change to a Jower-cost public institution, or^incrcasingly to discontinue college attendance. 
. Of those who indicated they wopld not be able to attend college, the predominant alternative plan was to seek 



work. By the 1973-74 survey, the projected number of grant and Scholarship respondents who would seek work 
rather than continue to attend college reached nearly 27,000 students. 

Those respondents who woutd have remained at tlie same institution without ISSC financial assistance indi- 
cated tliat they would have sought alternative financial resources, largely through extra work, either as a angle 
alternative, or in combination with loans or more assistance from the family. ^ 



PART III • . 
THEORY VS. REALITY: FINANQNt OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Part HI anal>7n how students fmanccjd their college education in the survey years 1967-68, 1970r71,and 
1973-74. The actual resources represented py these data are also compared yvith the theoretical expectations, 
especially what parents were expected to contribute versus what they actually contributed to help ii^ meeting college 
costs. It will be shfivvn how certain components of the aid "package" have changed over the* period of tm\e^tudied.. 

A. The TheoreticlJ'Consideration of Eligibility for Financial Aid. 

Illinois State Scholarship Commission monetary awards are based upon a confidential review pf the ability of 
the family , and/or. i^licant to pay for college . costs. The theoretical ability is derived from a quantitative 
measurement of the family's and/or applicant's financial resources and a normative expectation of the willingness to 
pay. The bases and processes of this quantitative measurement are discussed in^detail.in Section C following. It is 
assuined that the family is willing to commit a reasonable portion of its resources for the son'ior daughter's college 
costs, similarly, it is assumed that the college student is both willing and able to provide needed self-help such as 
part-tinx employment. For example, included in the calculated fmancid need based on resources and anticipated 
costs is a th^retical expectation of self-help, from each applicant. For alL three academic. years reviewed in this 
study, self-help has been calculated as one-fourth of the college cost budget of the applicant*schoice.,This amount, 
of self-help arbitrarily expected from each applicant was never less thaii^$5(iO nor more than $1,000 during this 
period. Once the financial, strength of the family had been added to the arbitrary jfixpcctation of self-help from the 
applicant, a subtraction wa.s made from an established college cost budget, and any remainder sho^n was considered 
the net true need of the applicant and4etermined the amount of the ISSC award. ^ 

* • . 

B. The Reported Resources to Meet College Costs. * ^ 

The following four tables in this section summarize the financial resources of the respondents by showing the 
mean values of the yanous sources of aid used to meet college costs within various categories or control variables. 

control variables are (1) sex of ^the respondents, (2) public and nonpublic institu^ons attended, (3) commuter or 
resident status, and. (4) freshmatt or nonfreshman (i.e., sophomore, junior, or senior) status. The specific dollar 
amounts ^d. percentages of total cost in each table indicate what the mean values were for all respondents 
concerning four/major sources in meeting college costs. These souFpes are: * \ 

1. Gift aid ' ' 

a. Illinois State Scholarship Commission monetary awards 

b. Other scholarships' . » . ? ^ • - 

2. Loin or loans 

3. ' Self;help (student's own contribution, generjdly money earned through employment)* 

a. Term-time earnings ^pioney earned while 'emolled as a student during the academic year, generally 
September througlf May). It has bein a:ssumed that 80% of gross term-time 'earnings was .available to 
meet college costs. 

b. Summer earnings (money earned during summer employment). It has been assumed that 60% of gross 

^ummer earnings was available' to meet college costs. 

* The assumption was made that most, but not all, pf the respondents* earning^ were available toward the costs qf coUegq, It wu 
recognized that part of the money must be used for job^jelated m^eal wo^ts, transportation, special clothing, taxes, and •other cf^ipenies 
pertaining to flndmg and holding a job. The (Eductions for such costs (20% for term-time etmingf and 40% foriummer earnings) ixe 
estimates based upon the judgment and experience of the authors apd upon consultation wit)) qualified persons in the fields of 
student employment and fmancial assistance. - • , 



TABLE 3.1 ; ^ V. 

HOW COLLEGE COSTS WERE MET BY MALE AND FEMAf F 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT RESPONDENTS 



Male-Scholarship Respondents 



Source 



Gift Aid-Total 



. ' (ISSC) / ' 

Lpan(s)^ ' 
: ScI^-help-Total ^ 

CTerm-time Earnings) 

^(Summer Earnings) . 
• •» 

Parents' Contribution 
- Total Resources 

Source 

Gift Aid-Total ^ 

(ISSC)*^'** 
' (Other) " 

\ 

Self-help-Total • 

; ' • - 

(Term- time. Earnings) 
• (Summer Earnings) ^ 

V Parents' c{)ntrihutibn 

' Ttftal j^esources ' 



1967-68' 


' 1970-71 ' 


1973-74 J 


% 


: ' s 


. . % 


S 






39.4 


. 951 




J, 912 


36*4 


1^56 


27.4 
1-2.0 


661 
290 


10.9' 

r ^. 


' ' 717 
^295 


• 24;6 ' 
' 11.8 

1 


850 
■ 406 


11.7 


283 




386 


11.2 


•3 86" 


' 29.3 


707 

1 


34,7 


944^ 


- 38.4 


• 

1,327. 


5.5 
23.8 


/ 133 
574, 


12.9 
21.8 


351 
593 

; * 

376 


19.6 . 
18.8 


679 
648 


19.6 


\ 473 


13.8 


14.0 


484 


100.0 


-$-2i;4i4 


lOQ.p, 


$2,718 


100.0 


S3,453 



Male-Grant Respondents 



■1967-68 


1970-71 


1973-74 . . 


% 


' . s • 


% 1 


S' 


% 




35.6 


876 


35.9' 


975 


39:6 


1,210 


27.3 

:8.3 


671 

. 205 


. 26.8 
9.1 


. ,727 
24§ 


2^.4 . 
• /5.2 . 


745 
4.65 

.<•« 


18.7 ' 


459' 


14.6 


397 


•12.3 ' 


375- 

t 


34.5 


847 




• 1,084 


40.4 


1,334^ 


, 9.3 
25.2 


■ 229 
,',618 


1 8.5' 
21.5. 


. 501 
' .583 


^ "21.2 > 
19.2; 

i . 


^47 
587 


11.2 


275 


9.5 


257 


7.7 


226 


ioao 
A 


' S2,457 • 


100,0 


$2,713 


> . 100.0 


$3,055 



TABLE 3.1 (Cont.) 

■ HOVy COLLEGE COSTS WER^E^AlET BY MALE AND FEMALE 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT^RESPOf^DENTS - - 



^ ^, " " " FenuleScliolatslM^ Respondents 

^Souiti , : ' ' 1967^68 1970^7/ , ■ ' 1973^7^ 







S 


% 




%■ 




Gift Aid-Total ' ' 


'4b.2- 


870 


■41.0 


-l>',043 

. » 




" 1^08 


(ISSC) 
(Other) 

1 t 


21. T- 
12i5 


■ 600 ; 

' 270 


27.5 
13.5 


700 ' 

343 


27.5 


,806 
■'402 


Loan(s) 


15.4 


.334 

> 


14.6 


■ 373' 


12.2 ' 


' 25.8, 


Self-heljj-Total ^ 


.22.7- 


491 


25.9 

ti 


- ^61 


29.2 


* 

857 


(Term-time Earnings) 
(Summer Earnings) ' 


-6.8. 
.•15-.9 


-"147 . 
344 


12.4 
1 3.5 


317 
344 


• 15.6 
' 13.6 


458 
399 


Parents' Contribution . ') 
■ ' ■ . ' -^^ 


' 2VJ ■ 


• -469 


18.5 


471 


17.4 


511 


Total Resources * / 


100.0 , 


$ij64: 


• ,106.0 


52^48 


■ 100:0 


S2,934 



I Femife-Grant Respondents 



Source • , 1967->68 1970-71 1973^74 





■ ■- % 


s 




■ S 


- , ^? 


S. 


Gift Aid-Total . T 


' ' 40.4 


, " 968- 


•if- 


991^ . 


• 40.0 


963 


(ISSC), ^ ■'■ ■ * 


29.8 


715 


29.5 


70p 


28.6 


,688 


(Otlier) ; . ' 


• 10.'6 


253 


- 122. 


2^1 


11.4 


2/i 


Loan(s) 


20.0' 

i 


478 


19.2 ~ 


457 


17.3 . 


416 


\ Self-help-Total 


243 


581 


' {' . 28.7 


"682 . 


32.g . 


791 


. - *. 

(Term-time Earnings) 


' 9.6 


'? ' ' 
2i31 . 


13.9 


330 


^ 20.3 


489 


'(Summer Earnings) ' . , ' 


y 14.7 


350 


'l4.8 


352. , 


■ 12.5 


.302 


' Parents' Contribution \ 


i5-:3 


367 


10:4 - 


246 


/ 
9.9 


■' 238 


. . ' \ - :■ 

Total .Resources 


100.0 ■ 


$2^94 


100.0 


$2,376 


*100.0 


S2,408 



^ 4. ' Earcnts' pontribution (amount of nwney respondents reported recdving from parentis} or guardian).* 

: . . . . - • v , ' \^ . ^ ' ' 

As iisc<l''bcIow, the term "total resources** represents the smn of ill of the above resources^ to^meet college costs. 

.\ '^^^^^ ^'^ depicts hpv college costs were met by male and female scholarship and grant respondeijts. In 
Inteipretir^ these data, and those in fdllowng tables, it is important to note that schoUrship respondents are of high 
- acaderrac aMty arid grant students gerierally are .t * , 

As shown in the first section of Table 3.1, the data provided by male sch9larthip. respondents indicated a 
dramatic dunge in how they financed tbcir education over the period frpm 1967 through 1974- Of partipular note is 
tte de(«aie of approximately 3% in^gift ad and thc»5.6% drop ia parenV ccmtributipn. These two^flecreases were 
offset by an approximate 9% increase in sjdf»hclp. In. absolute twms, only S133* was befeg contributed ifrom 
ternviiii earnings in 1967-68; by 1973-74 this flgii^ ' ' ■;. ' 

It is also noteworthy to realize that theoretically a studefit would be^ expected to provide from all self4i'elp 
' approximately 3^800 in 1973-74 'according to ISSC calculation*! The jeported 51,327 that was contributed in, 
self-liclp in 1973-74 is about SSaS-iir'excess of theoietifal expectations'. The failure of thfe parents to contribute 
according to the calculations has been offset by, additional earnings* from worjc The ^^ean amount of loans as a 
component in financing the college costs of the male scholarship respdhdentshad aI.so increased by 31 00 m W70-71 
over the 1967-68 period,- and returned to approximately 11% of the total aid package by 1973*74. 

The sect^d section of the table for m^ grant respondents shows'a relative Increase of 4% in gift afd; a decrease, 
of about 6% <J(f needs met through loans', ^d i- 6% increase in $elf*help in the form of term-time and summer 
earnings. It is also of interest to note (hsiuhc parents' Contribution fell by approximately 3.*5%, actually equal ^to 
$39. The average hale grant ^ respondjjA^ sunimer work earnings ac^tually-declined slightly as a contribution to 
meeting his college costs; howeven^wftiirm-time earnings increased,by appmximately ^20 over the six-year period 
- and clearly made up a Urge par^ijfhis budget.' "•.5^ ^ ^ 

Focusing 95 tiie dajp^ fittislt scholarship resijondents, it can be noted .that th? percentage of the parents; 
contribution decreased l{y 43% and was replaced by an increase of 6.5%in self-help. The high ability female student 
continued to: receive ;ipproximately 40-^1%- of her college costs through gift '^d." Loans dropped by* 3% to 
approximately 12% of ber-tot>d college cost budget. And,' as indicated for males, self-help has increase/i as a 
. component of ^ her resources; oyer the period studied. Interestingly, summer earnings did not increase in dollar 
\ amounts nearly as dramatically.^ term-time earnings for the high abiUty female student.^ - 

One of the mo5t striking trends in the final secBbn of Table 3.1 (describing female grant respondents)' is 
the 5.4% decrease in de^nde^cy on pai;ents'' cohtributibn to meet the budget, contrasting witii the ncajly 9% 
increase-in, self-help. Becau^ parents con^buted less than J0% to their college cost budget by 1973-74, tl^emale 
grant respondents were r^uired toborro^ and work to a considerably greater degree than is true for the hfth abflity 
ferule students: for female scholarship respondents, loans and sclf*help represented 41% of the total cost fcwgct by 
197^^74; this can be contrasted witii tiie heavier 'reliance (over 50%) that tiie grant femalies had cm these two . 
soufpcs. It is also of interest to note that, the fe'male grant respondent received approximately $125 less from "other 
scholarships" jthan scholarship females Secdved. Even when compared with male grant students, the female 
grant respondent received approximately $200 less |n other scholarships than her male counterpart. The difference . 
in the tot|d resources available to the female grant respondent in comparison with the female scholarship respondent 
would ako indicate that she is atfen^g much less expensive schools than the high ability female. 

The main .trends evident in Tpble 3.1 above reaffirm tiie. earlier findings reported in our 1967-68 study, 
namely, Hftat the parental contribution received is often in direct relationship to the perceived ability of the parent(s) 
ofthcpotential.or demonstrated academic'strengthdf their child. ' " . \ 

In Table 3.2 following, ,tiie type of institution attended (public or nonpublic) is used as a controUing variable. ' 
The data depicf how scholarship and grant re^ndcnts'at public knd npnpublfc colleges actually met college costs in 
the three survey years. i < \ \ , ^, 

The first'notable observation, in Table 3.2 is the increase in percentage of total resources which is now being 
received in gift aid for scholarship fespcmdenU in public institutions. This figure increaied from 26% in 1967-68 to 
'over 33% by 1973-74, a gaih of about 7%. In contrast^ loans represent about 5% less over tiiis period, and tiie 
investment in self-help by thii group is up by about 5%. Parents'' contnbution of the total budget dropped by about^ 
7%.. It is striking to note that iumm^r earnings have not dramatically increased as a percAitage of meeting college 
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TABLE 3.-2 ' 

HOW CX)LLEGE COSTS WERE MET 
BY RESPONDENTS AT PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC INSTITUTIONS ■ 

' * ' " / Public-Scholarship Respondents 



' Source 




1967^£8 


1970-71 


1973^74 


i ' 

/ • Gift Aid-Total 




% , 


■ ■ S 


% 


S 




s ; 




■424 


- 29.0 


■- 552*' . 


33.6 


' 774> . 


* (ISSC) ' . . 


15.4 '\ 


< "248' 


18.5 


352 


■ 22.5 


5J9 


(Other) 


10.9 


176 


10.5 


200 


11.1 


255 




18.0 . 


*'290 


16.6 


317 


. 12.8 


295 


Self-helo-Total 


33.9 


. 549 


38.7 


^ -738 


39.0 


'898 - 


















^ (Term-titne' Earnings) ' i 


.X.2 


133 . 


15.4 


294 • 


- 18.8 


432 . : : 




25,1 


*4I-6 ■ 


23.3 

<> 


444 


20.2 


■ 466 > 


* ' Parpnf c' r*r*ntr5Kiif Inn 

f • I 4Uvllta V.>vJlilf UUfclUli 


. .-21.8 


352 


* . '15.7 


300 


14.6 


336 


♦ ■ 

-* Total R^sourcesw 


' ' ' . 10( 


.0 


SI ,61 5 


. 100.0 


.$1,907" 1 * 


100.0 


S2,303 










, . Public-Grant Respondents 






, * Source- ^ 




/19-67-68 


■1970-71 


1-973-74 






lo 


S 


% 


S 


%. 


• s . 


, Gift Aid-Total 


2Z9 


407 


,29.6 


580 


34.6 


766 


(ISSC) 


1.4.2 " 


25? 


l&O 


ssT 


22.1- 


490 


. (Other). * 


8.7 . 


155 


11.6 


228 


- 12.5 

V 


276 .» 


Loan(s) * 


• 21 


.6 


383 


19.6 


384 


15.7 


'348* ' 


' ' Self. help-Total 


• 40.4 


717 


40.1 


787 


41.3 


914 , 


, ^>(Tenn-time Earning?) /. 


' lp;8' 


191 


!6.7 


327 


. 22.7 


502 


(Summer Earnings) 
« 




1.6 


526 


23.4 


460 


18.6. 


412 


' Par^^its' Contribution 


^ 15 


.1 ' 


- 269 


10.7 


209 . ' 


8.4" 


186 


, • Total Resources 


160.0 


$1,776 


100.0- 


SI ,960 


100.0 


$2,214 
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TABLE 3.1 (Cont.). 



Source 

Gift Aid-Total 

(ISSC) 
. (Other). 

Loan(s) 

Sdlf-help-Total 

(Term-time* Earnings ) 
. (Summer Ea'mings) 

•* - ^ 

Parents' Contribution 

Total Resources 



, HOW CpLLEGE COSTS'^ERE MET 
BY RESPONPENTS AT PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC INSTITqTIONS 

^ Nonpublic-Scholarship Respondents^ 

V « ' > 1967-68 1970-71 ^ » 1973-74 



- » ( 



Source 



- Gift Aid-TotaJ 



(ISSC) 
(jpiher) 

Loan(s) 

Self-help-Total . ' 

(Term-time Earnings) 
(Summer Earnings) 

Parents' Contribution 

Total* Resources 



* 




■ ■ S' 




s 


7^ 


s • 




46.0 


1<,267 




1,441 


42.8 


' 1,665. 


/■ 


32.9. 

- ' ' 13.1 


907 
. 360 


. 31.1 
• 12.7 


1\023 • 
418 


29.0 
13,8 


,<i.l30 
535 




-11.7 


322" 


13.2 


' 434 


11.3 


439 




■ ' , 22.8* 


630 


26.7 


880 


29.5 


" 1,147 


\ 


. " 5.2 
17.6 , 


■.. 144 
486 > 


. 11.2 . 
li.5-. 


' 370 ' 
^ 510 


14.5; 
1-5.0 






19.5 


538 


16.3 

♦ 


. 536 


16.4 


638' 




100.0 


S-2,757 


r 100.0 


S3,29i' ; 


100.0 


S3.889 


( 




r 


Nonpublic-Grant Respondents 




• 




1967-68 


r970^7r 


J 973-74 




, % 


s ' 


■ % 


S 


% 


■-. S 


J' 


' - . '4l.4 ' 


1,095 


42.1 


1,351 


16.0 


' 1,660 




32.0 
9.4" 


845 
250 


3i;9 , 

10.2 


1,023. 
328 ■ 


32.1 
13.9 


1^1,158 
502 

f 




^ 18.7 
■•. 27.4 ' 


496 
— 1 — 

,727 


15.5* 
32'.4 


4^6 
,,1,037 


32.0 


M"76 
1,158 




•8.8 
18:7 


232 
495 


if.o- 

'15.4 • 


■ 543 
494 

« 


18.6 
13.4 


673 
485. 




12.5 • 


332 


10.0 


• 319 ' ; 


88 


316 




, 100.0 


S2,650 


100:0 


$3,203 ' 

1 ^ v 


100.0 


$3,610' 
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costs, but ^tenn-tiiTK eariung;^ are pla>ing a much largei role in meeting ihc ^uUege costs of scholarstup sludentsat 
public institutions.. . . , - • • 

For the grant studeifts at^nding public institutions, there is also an Increase in the pe^^entage represenjt.ed by 
0h aid to a level similar to scholarship respondents (about 1/3 of total cost). This Is a percentage increase of almost 
12 percentage poinls over the $ix y fiats, Loaps dropped approximately 67c, and self-help increased about I7c. The 
parents* contributioii to meet college costs dropped by 6J7(., The grant students enrolled in public institutions are 
obviously finding proportionately less Jcmuneiative summer employ ment* eilhei^di^e to economic conditions or to 
having mad6 a decision to remain in schop} during the summer. They have offset this decrease by greater eammgs 
during the school.yekr. The dependence upon loans has also been^ less fdr these r3s(W)n(Jenis. , , . 

Turning attention to the section showing data for scholarship respondents enrolled in private colleges, it'isseen 
that the role that gift aid has played in financmg college for these students was proportionately less irf 1973-7^4 than 
it was six years earlier. The amount of loans being used«to meet college costs remained approximately constant as a 
percentage of the total cost. The scholarship student at a private institution hd5 used both term-time and summer 
earnings ^to offset the drop of both parents, contribution (down about 3%) and the impact of less total gift aid to 
meet costs. It is again most striking tv see that the term-time earnings represeiit I4.57t of the .budget compared with 
5.2% six years earlier. ^ ' ' , 

hi the final section of Table 3.2 (for mntres^ndenlsat private colleges), it can be .noted that gift aid has 
continued to increase as a percentage of thTToti^udget. Sizable gains have been ijiadc, especially in "other 
scholarships'* received, which doubled m amount over th\ Six-year period. Students in this category became jess 
dependent, over the six-year period, on loans for meiting their total budget, and yet^elf-help increased by 4.7%. 
This increase is denved almost entnely from term time earnings, surtimer earnings actually decreased in percentage 
and in dollars available to meet costs. Parents* contributions, remained at about the same absolute level, yet because 
of increased Costs, thiSvamouiit represents a smaller percentage of the budget by 1973-74. ' ' . 

With commuter/resident and scholarship/grant status as the combmgd controlling variables. Table 3.3 indicates 
how students with these characteristics. actually met their college costs in 1967-68, r970-71,and 1973-74. 

The first sectioij of Table 3.3 shows that scholarship commuters are still receiving very ^mall amounts of 
support from parents* oMt-of-pgckeJ financial contributions. The> dramatically mcreased their term-time earnings, 
andj when added to their summer earnirigs, these two resources became ftcarly, one-half of their total budget (47.7%) 
by 1973-74. Loans contmued to be between 5 and/ 8% of the total, dn(f gift aid decreased slightly from 44% to 
-41.2%. • ' • ' ^ ' ' * , 

The commuter grant recipient has shown al rather consistent pattern of using various resources over the 
six-year period included in the stu^y. Gift aid, loans, and parents' contributions decreased only slightly over this 
period. Self-help increased by 5.2% offsettmg the decline of the other resources. The grant commut^g student has , 
'also found that su/nmei earnings aTw not as remunera<ive/in terms of meetmg costs, as the amount earned during the ^ 
school year. The grant comnjuter student borrowed abouMwiLe the amount that theVholarship commuter student 
did, 10% Compared with approximately. 5%. About 44.2%, of thel^ant cdnimuters' budget was earned^ through 
self-help. It is of mterest to note that both scholarship and grant commuter students received approximately $315 in 
gift aid from other sources m 1973'7^^his dollar amount of other gift aid significantly increased over the six yeai* 

period: / * \ * • • ^' ' 

, In' the third section of Table 3.3, it is interesting to note the continued willingness of the parents of these 
high-ability students to meet approximately the same relatively high percentage of the budget in 1973-74 as was true' 
six years earlier. It can be noticed*that the appf^xirhately 21% provided by the parents is significantly higher tKan 
. any of the other groups. Ijoans represented about 15%, and the students' other self-help has increased about 3.6%» 
Apparently this increased- self-help was necessitated by a drop of about 3% from total gift aid. . 

Jn the final section of Table 3.3 it can be noted that for grant resi4ent students, other scholarships inc^ 
by 4% from 1967 to 1974. This ir^creaSe pernutted gift^aid to, represent ^about 41% of the^budget, offsetting a 
decrease' in loans of 4.2%. Self-help increased only slightly by 1.6%. Tlus represents one of theMowest increases in 
self-helgv of any, of the groups shown iij Table 3.3. TLc, arents,of^rant resident students contributed less each year 
as a, percentage of the total budget. - , j ^ 

With class standings (freshmen versus nOnfreshmenf) and scholarsliip or grant award as the controlling variables, 
Table 3.4 indicates how high, and average ability students of different class levels actually met their college costs ih 




^ . . TABLE 3i : . 

HOW COLLEGE costs WERE MET 6Y COMMUTER /^D RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT RESPONDENTS . 



CQmmuter.*Scholarship Respondents 

J' 





1967-68 • 


, 1970-71 


1973-74 




/o 




CS^ * 
70 

1 • 




: . 




Gift Aid-Tot^ - 


AA 1 

•t*T. 1 


o^o 


40.3 


1,042- > 


41 y 


1 17S 
111/*' 


(ISSC) / 


36.4 


683 


32.3 


836 


■ 30.2 


860 


(Other) ' ' • - 

* • 


7.7 


145 


8.0 


206 


1 1.0 . 


315- 


Loaii($) 


6.0 


113 


■• 8.5 


21^ 


4.6 


132 


,Seif.help.T6tal' - ^ 

\ • « 


38.7 


727 


42.1 


l,b89 


47.7 


1.360 


(Term-time Earnings) 


14.2 


266 


22.5 


583 ' 


29.5 


k 


(Summer Earnings) ' ■ 


2^.5 


461 


19.6' 


506 


18.2 




_ Parents' Contribution 


11.2 


211' 


9.1 


234' 


6.5 


185 


Total Resource's 


100.0 


$1,879 


lt30.0 


$2,584 ' 


100.0 , 


^'$2,852 




> 




Commuter-Grant Respondents 


■ ! 




SouJrce ' . 


1967-68 


' 1970-71 


1973-74 




■ '% 


J. 


% 

• 


$ 




$ > 


GiffAid-Total . , 


fH.3 


936 ■ 


.'=40.0 


' ,r,036 


■ 40.1 


" 1,016 


(ISSC) • 














33.2 


■. .753'\' 


31,3 


810 , 


•27.7 


, '702 


(Other) ' 


■• .■ 8,1 


• 183' 
f 


8.7 


226 


12.4 


3)4^ 


■ • # • 

Loan(s) . 'I. 


12.3 


; 280 


" 11.2 


289 


1Q-.4 


262 ' 


Self-help-Total ' '\ 


39.0 


885 

k 1 


42.9 


1,110 » 


4f.2 . 


1,119 


(Tcmrtimc Earnings) ' 


17.0 


385 . 


25.9 


669 ' 


27.7 


. 701 


(Summer Earnings) 


22.0 

/ 


500 • 


17.0 




16.5 


418 


Parents' Contribution 


' 7.4 


167' 


5t9 


« 

153 


5,3 


■ 134 . 


Total Resources *, 


100.0 


$2,268 . 


100.0 


$2,588^ \.- 


100.0 


$2,§3.1 
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TABLE 3.3 (Cont.) 

HOW COLLEGE COSTS WERE MET BY COMMUTER AND RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT I^SPONDEIffS 

* ' * . 

Resident-Schobnhi^ {l^pondents 



- ■ Source 


• 1967- 




1970-^7t ■ 


1973-74 










% 


$ • 


% 


$ : 


GiftAidiTotfa 


'39.2, 


936 


36.6 


970 - 


36.4 ' 


1,164 


(ISSC) • 
(Other) 


/' 


25.6 
13,6 ■ 

■1 


612 i 
324' 


-. 22.6 
14.0 


■ 600 
•370 • , 


22.5 
• 13.9 

• 


720 
'444 


Loan(y) ^ 




, 15.2 


364 


17.3 


457. 


15.3 


490 


SclHiclp-Tota 




. 23.6 


664 


26.2 


693 

•> 


27.2 


869 


(Tcnn-timc Earnings) 
(Summer Earnings) 

* 


4.6 
19.0 


110 
454 


8.5 
1.7.7 


' 226 
467 


1 rt C 

16.7 


533" 


•Parents* Contribution * 


1 22.0 ' 


526 


19.9 


528 


21.1 


^76 


Total Resoufccs 


100.0 $2,390 


100.0 


$2,648* 


100.0 


$3,199, 










Reudent-Gnuit Respondents 






Source 


1967- 


-68 


1970-71 


1973 


-74 


> 




% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


GiftAidvTotal*/ 


35.6 


912 


37.9 


990 


40.8 


1,216 


(ISSQ ' 
(Othei) 


f 


• 25.7 
9.9 


659 
.253 


26.4. 

11:6 


690 • r 
300" . 


• 26.9 
13.9 


801 
415 


Loafi(s) 


* 


22.8 


582 ■ 


22.0. 


575 


18.6 


553" 


Self-help-Total * " ' 


. 16.0 


664 


•* 26.1 • 


681 


27;6 ■ 


820 


(Term»tin^ Earnings) 
. (Sutler Earnings} . « 


^•19.8 


458 
506 


,7.9 
18.2 


' . 206 
! 47*5 


12.0 
15.6 , 


358 
462 


Patents* Contribi^ioh \ , 


15.6 ' ■ 


399 ^ 


^ 14.0 


i ' 367 . , 


13,0 . 


386 



fotal Resources 



100.0 $2,557 



iPO.O $2,613 

■ 1 • ■ ■ 



100.0 $2,975 



TABLE 3.4 



HOW COLLEGE COSTS WERE'METIBY FRESHMEN AND NONFRESHMEN 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT RESPONDENTS 



» . . ' 

t -Source \ 
Gift Aid-total 

Xissc) 

(Other) \' 
Loan($) 

Sclf-hclp^Total . ^ 

(Tcnn-time Earnings) 
(Summer Earnings) 

ft 

Parents* Contribution 
Total Resources 



1967-68 



V Freshmen-Scholanhip Respondents 
1970-71 



1973-74' 



, Souice 
Gift Aid-Total 

. (isscx 

" (Other)' 
,Loan(s) *. 
Self-help-Total 



(Term-tiri>e Earningi) 
(Summer Earnings) 



Parents* Contribution 
Total Resources 





• % 


• $ 




$ 


% 


$ 


» 


42.1 


917 


43.6 


,1,,094 


42.9 


1,263 




27.2 


592 


• 28.1 


^704 


28.5 


£i40 


« 


14.9 - 


325 


13.5 


,390 


,14.4. 


'423 


- 


14.5 


317 


14.2 


^ 358 


11.4 


334 




20.6 


• 449 


. • 25.2 


634 


26.f 


769 


• 


3.1 


' 67 ■ ■ 


9.6 


■/ 

241 . 


11.1 


327 




17.5 


382' 


15:6 


393 • 


15.0 


442 




22.8 


497 


17.0 


428 


19.6 


; 576 




* 

100.0 . 


$2,180 


; -lOO.b 

r- 


. $2,514 


100.0 


;° $2,W2; 








Frnhmen-Gnnt' Respondents 


4' 






1967-68 ♦ 


» » 

1970^71 


1973-74 - 


% . 


$ 


• ' % 


$ c^" 


% . 


$ 




,42.8> ' 

< > 


1,037 


41.8 


935 


42,X 


1,037 




.T" 30.9 


748 


29.1 


651 


27.7 


. 681 


* 


1 1.9\ 

' m ^ 


' 289 
46^ 


12.7 
14,8 


284 ' 
332 


14.5 
■ 10 ' 


' 356 , 
345- • 




22.4 


542 


. 30.5 


683 ' 


31.4 


771- 




' 5.0 


'122 


13.9 


,312 


16.4 


403 




17.4 


420 


16.6 


371 


15.0 


' * ■368 -. 




15.7 


381 


12,9 


290 


12t4'' 


304 . 




1 100.0 


$2,423 


. lOb.O 


$2^40 ' . 


100.0. 


$2,457 
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TABLE 3.4 (Cont.) . - , ' , 

HOW COLLEGE COSTS WERE MtT BY FRESHKfEN AND NONFRESHMEN 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT RESPONDENTS 

' Nonfieshmen-Scholarship Respondents 

SS3S<& . ■ • • . 1967-68 \?970-71 ; 1973-74 

$ ■ % $ 



Gift Aid-Total ' 37.6 909 38.7 - Xl.OSO _-4l.2 1.234 

; , > \ . ^ 

(isscy 

(Other) . ' ' 



Loan(s) 

Self-help-Total " 

" ' (Tefm-timfe Earnings) 
(Suifimer Earnings) 

Par.ent&* Contributiori 

Total Resources'' 



Source 

Gift Aid-Total . 

(ISSC) ^ 
(Othcr)^ 

Loan(s) 

Self-hcJp-Total 

(temi'Tlme Eai^pgs), 
(Summer Earnings) ^ 

.Parents' Cdntributlon-^ 

Tbtal Resources 



1967-68 


%' 


S 


' 37.6 


909 


27.0 


• 653 


10.6 


256 


12.6 


' '304 


29.0 


690 


8.3 


200 


20.7 


499 


20.8 


501 


100.0 


$2,413 


1967-68 


% 


' $ 


36.0 


883 


27.6 


1 677, 


8.4 


206 


* 19.3 


474 


32.7" 


■■801 


11.1 


273 


21.6' 


528 


12:0 ■ 


' 295 


100.0 


$2,453 




■45 



Nonfi 



28.3 
10.4 


770 
280 


28 0 
13.2 


839 
395 


14.4 


390 


13.0 


388 


31.3 


847 


36.1 


r,079 


12,6 
19:3 


* 325 
522 


18.4 
17.7 


' 550 
529 


15.6 . 422 ^"^ 
, 100.0 . "$2,709 


9.7 


289 


100.0 


$2,990 


Mhn^ivGrant Respondents 
1970-71 ■ 


1973-74 


% 


$ 


% 


. $ 


3S.8 


943 


40.6 


1,114 


25.8 
1^3.Q 


680 

.263 ^ 


27.1 
13.5 


744 
- 370 


18.0 


All " 


15.4 


■421 


37.1 


> 975- 


.35.0 


958 


17.4' 
19.7 


I- 457 / 
■. 518 .1 

\\ . ( 


19.2 
15.8 


526 
•■ 432 


9.1 ^ 


\ 238 


9.0 


247 


100.0 


^$2,628 . ' 


100.0 

•* 


$2,740 





the three survey years^ 

Over the six-yeaJ period studied, giff aid tp freshman scholarship'students uniformly represented about 43% of 
their budget, but loans* decrea^d about 3%, and earnings increased about 5 J%. The percentage of the budget-feeing 
contributed by the students themselves Ooans^luS-Oarning^^ , * ». 

^ Freshman grant respondents had to J use sclfhelp^ilj inaeasing amounts to meet college costs. Especially 

j sigmficant increases were note^ in term-tilrne eamings/offsettirig « decreasing percentage of parental contributions* 
Although these students received a higheir amount of other scholarships in 1973-74, the amount is appro^nately 
$75 less from this, source compared with Treshman scholarship respondents. It Is also of interest to note that the 
parents' contribution for freshman grant, respondents was $272 less ttian for.scholarship.respondents ip 1973-74, 
contiriuing'i'trend showi in the two earlier survey years. * • - 

The perct:ntage of the budget represe|ite4*by gift 'aid increased by 3.6%* for nonfreshman scholarship 
^respondents. Self-help increased by about 7%. The mosl stjfldng finding for nonfreshman scholarship respondents is the 
percentage that parents contributed to the total budget. The reader will note that this percentage droppfed by over 
half, from approximately 21% to 10%. This decrease alone evidently forced, these students to replace these fuads by 
becoming much more dependent on term-time earnings. The percentage of the budget earned during thd school year 
more than doubled over the six-year period. 

In the final section of Table 3.4 it can be noted that for tlie grant nonfreshman student, gift aid is a constantly . 
increasing percentage of the funds needed to meet college costs. This mcrease of approximately 4.7% of gift aid 
perMtted the students to become less dependent on loans as a total part of the budget. Evidently the mcrease in gift 
aid {oi thgse, students has not necessitated the. dramatic mcrease m self-help obj^erved in the other sections of the 
Table. The nonfreshmaQ grant recipient received les^ than 10% of his budget from contributions from parents. 
J^SAmmer employment was a relatively ^mall portion of the total resources for college costs. * , ' 

The analyses in this section have^ permitted a prospective college student or financial aid counselor to observe 
differences in how scholarship (high ability) and grant, {average abihty) students have financed their college 
education over a recent su*yeax period. Tlie further breakdowns by male/female, public/private college, commu^r/ 
retident, and freshmeh/nonfreshmen provide added inaghts to the differences that exist based upon these significant. 

control variables. » • ~ 1 ^ 

To summarize the data relating fiow college costs .were met in the three survey years, Ihis section will conclude 
with a summary table and discussion of the overall differences for the total sample In each survey year. Table 3.5 
depicts these data. All respofidents tu the survey in each of the three years are included in the means and 
t percentages. 

Table 3.5 shows how all students actually "packaged** their resources to meet college costs. In 1967-68 it can 
be ol^served that self-help, evidenced by both earnings and loans, was approximately 44% of the budget. By 1970-71 
this increased to 48.6%, and in 1973-74 the percentage of total self-help \tas 48.5%. The relationship of this 
percentage to what was theoretically expected will be discussed in the following section. It is of interest to note that 
i ' gift aid represented a relatively uniform 3X.9% and 39.5% of the budget over ^ach of the three years studied. The 

\^ 1973-74 increase in reported "other scholarships" is no doubt a reflection of the impact of the new Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) in providing other aid which was not available-in^previous years.* , 

Although' the typical ISSC monetary award winner continues to bo'rro\v approximately $400 a year,Jhe_ 
. percentage that this amount represents in his budget has dropped by about 3% in the six-year period studied. The 
reader Will note that self-help in the form of earnings shows, a dramaticaj|^ different mix of term-time vs. summer 
earnings. Students working whil6 in school (term-time) were able to provide $537 in 1973;74 toward their budget, 
while in 19'67-68 this was $180. This is about a three-fold increase of earnings from term-time employment and a 

_*Thc BEOG ii a federal pro^im of grant tid Beginning in 1973-74, fuU-time undergmduttei attending either tndition*! or 
* ipecialiied ichoolijn tny lUte coyld gfyly for aMiitAnce if they hid not attended my poitiecondtry Inititutioni before April, 1973. 
Buedupon i rigid federally determined metiure of flntnciid jtrength, aU eligible af)plicants are entitled to the asiisUnce if they 
0iuroli at one 6( alihoit 5,000 ^eligible inititutioni. Tlje enabling 1" v permiu aid up to*$l,400 per year not to exceed H of the toUl 
coUcge coit budget.' However, limited fundi have not ^>ermitted maximum awards In either 1973*74 ot 1974-75. Dispujsioni in t 
Congreii in early 1975 Indftate that there li comidt^able support fpr allocating Increaied fundi to thii program in the cniulng flical ^ 
ym* The BEOG ii tcbe a minimum or "floor'* upon which other lourcei of flntnclal aid are to be uied u needed, • 
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: ^TABllES.'S 

HOW COLLEGE COSTS WERE MET IN 1967-68, 1970-71 AND 1973-74 
\ BY ALL SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT RESPdNBENTS COMBINED , 



Sourcel ' . ' . 1967-68 1970-71 . 1973-74 



\ 

, \, 


% 


$ 


% 


, s 


% 


s 


Gift AidiJotal si ' . 

' " 1 ■ ' ' 


'39.2 


.912 

t 


37.9 


968 


39.6 


1,138 


(ISSC) ' I ■ t. 
(Other) \ 


28.3 
10.9 


657 
' 255 


26.4 
11.5 


. 673 
295 


26.;*' 
1J.'2 


■' 75f 
381 


Loan(s>^^ * 


' I6.4' 


383 


1^.6 


• , 400 


, 1-3.4 


387 


Sclf-help-Total 

. ; 


27.5 


641'" 


33.0 


844 


35.1 


1,012 


> (Term-time Eauijngs) . * 
(Summer Earnings) v 


7.7 
19.8 


180 
461 . 


14.5 

18.5 


371 
473 


18.6 
. 16.5 • 


537 
475 


Parents" Contribution' ' » 




393 


13.5 


345 . 


' il.9 

>'' 


' • 343 


Total Resources ; 




$2,329 

\ 


' 100.0 ' 


$2,557 ^ 


' 100.0 


$2;880 ' 


• t * 




4 




■ " <; 
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doubling of the percentage of the total cbllege cost budget represented i>y such earnfngs. In contrast, ea/nings from 
summer work remain at aboui the level of $470 on the average and therefore,were» a* decreasing percentage of the^ 
total college cosf budget.^ It £an be inferred that a sizeably greater number of students were enrolled in summer 
^essidns in 1973-74 compared >vith 1967-68. ' . ' ' - 

The. parental ^'contribution? de.creased subst^tially .from 17% of the total budget to about. 1'^% of the total 
budget, represented by a decrease in actual dollars receives by about $50 over the six-year period, for the rei:ipients 
of tlie ISSC monetary awards, it can be gisneralized that approximately 40% of their College costs are met thrpugh 
nomepayable gift aid, about 48% through self-help in the form of earnings and loans, and approximately 12%' from 
parents. • ' ' * 

The tabular data and discussion to.this point emphasize the increasing dependence of studfents on self-Help, as 
fcvealed in the pcrpentage that this'^ource is of tptal college cost. Another dimension of this increasing dependence 
is shown in Table 3:6, depicting meanScalues of the components of self-help. * * x ' 

In absolute ternnj, monetary award^. winners are working more houts per week while in school with the passing 
of each year. Three more hours*,Mrork per week over a 30-weeR period wolild mean that 90 more hours W&re used to 
fcarh income in a typical academic year in comparison with six years earlier. It is also noted that the wages paid' per 
hour have increased by $.65 per hour during tl^s period. Multiplication of the hourly increase by the a4ditional 90 
hours' work indicates $20-5 more dollars earned per year while in school than was true of the.mone.tiry award 
wihners six years earlier.. It is also noted that the percentage of students working-during the term has increased by 
7.3%. The proportion of students working ^Wle in scl ool has moved from six out of ten to tw6 out of three 
^studen^, ^oiVmg on the average of 14 hours per week by 1973-74. . 

The loan figures may ^e somewhat misleading, since the figures show total college loan debt. Part of this 
increase m debt may be related to the increased number of juniors and seniors included in the series of surveys, as 
nofed in Table 1.4! 



TABLE 3.6 



MEAN VALUES FOR CONTRIBUTIT^G FACTORS ^ 
IN MEETING CX)LLEGE COSTS FOR ALL RESPONDENTS 



. — VarUbte 

Term-Time Hours 
. Worketfper Week 
Pay per.Hour 

TernvTime Work 
Pjprcenta^e Working 
* Texjp-timc 
^Total College. \* 

Loan Debt 



1967-68 . 



Mem \^ue ^ ^ 

* - # 

1970-71 ■ 




1973-74 

V 

14.4 

$ Iris- 
h's ' 

ft 

J 753 



C. The Reality of Family Contributions Compared with'Theoretical Expectations , 

, The Illinois Higher Education . Student Assistance Law states that to authorize-vjj^ m6h6taiy .award, the 
Scholarship Cbmmissibn must find that/Tmancial resources ,arjp sueli that, in the abscnc^i)'f scholarship aid, he (l3xt 
applicant)* Will, be deterjed by fainily considerations from^ompleting.hfs education it the qualified institution of his. , 
choicjB."* ' ' ' . ' ' ^ . . 

The parent^ op legal guardian of every applicant for monetary assistance are required to submit confidential 
.information concerning their financial circumstances. An annual objective assessment, fecilitated by the use of 
computers, is made to deterifTuhe the fan:uly*s theoretically available dollars for the applicant to attend any college. . 
These, theoretically available dollars (the expected family contribution) are compared with the 'specific total 
coprniutin^ or total resident costs of atter^ding the applicant*^ designated college. When college Costs exceed the 
expected family contribution, financial need exists, and appropriafe awards are announced. Need is always relative 
both to college choice and to college costs. ' , * ' . 

. ^The m^jor variables in need analysis are size of family, net^ income, assets, sibling schooling expenses, unusual 
expenses, and expectations from student earnings and assets. A modification of Jhe (i/oce^dures of the CoUtge 
. Scholarship Service (an agency of the College Entrance Examination Board) is used by^'the ISSC. - , , 

The ISSC determines what the parents or guar4ian and the Student could provide for college ^cqstsln a giv^n 
. year. This total "is a theoretical expectation. What th€ parents and .the studef^t do provide in actual^ practice 
represents the "true" dollars available for college.' I? awards we're'based upon what the parent and the applicant 
.would be willing to provide in financial ^pport^ there would be o|)vious»problems in any prpgramthat required ^ 
equitable procedures in the determination of award recipients. What each parent would assU.nie tp be a4equate 
financial support of his son*s or daughter's education would vary greatly. Need analysis systems now in use rely upon 
an estiniat& of what the family could (or should) ht able .to provide and not what they will provide. 

One question in. the survey permitted an analysis of the difference between what the parents actually ,did 
provide and what was theoretically expected: ^'Estimate how much money you will r,eceive from your parents during 
this academic year. Do not include the value of room and board' received while living at home or the value of loans 
that you must repay.'' • ' * . . i ' 

Because respondents to the questionnaire, were ndt asked to identify themselves by name, the analysis in this 
section is limited to a review, of the respondents in total without a^ direct case-by-case <:oniparison of individual 
responses. The group responding to the questionnaire was representative of the total gro^up awarded scholarships and 
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grants (see Part 0- Naines and ISSC need analysis mfonnation were available for both sample groups, therefore, thii 
information was used to compare the responses on' the questionnaire relatin^to support from parents and other 
sources. This sectiqn summarizes how the studentslinanced their educational costs in each of the three survey years. 

Table 3.7 compares the amounts derived irom the theory described above versus the reality of actual amounts 
provijjed by .students as revealed in the students' respoiwes. *^ ' 

^ ' TABLES.? * , . 

EXPECTED XND ACTUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
; . PARENTS' INCOME AND ASSETS TO MEET COLLEGE COSTS . , 



Num}}er in Sample 
Expected Con^l^ion 
Actual CpntiibutlBh 
Actual/Expected 



1967-68- 



* .75V 
$ 686 
^•^S 460 
61.1% 



1970-^71 " 

Scholarship Respondents 

. . -707^ j 
S 784. ^'1, 

$ 421 

^ ' 53.7% 



1973-74 



711 
Sr,150^ 
$ !497 
' 43.2% 



^ Number in Sample 
Expected Contribution' 
Actual Contribution * 
Actual/Expected 



•626 
$ 608 
$ 315 

5L8% 



Grant Respondents 



587. 
$ 542 
$ 252 
46.5% 



1,042 
$ 730'. 
$ 237 

^ 32.5% 



Number in S.ample'*'^ 
Expected-Contribution, 
Actual Contribution 
Actual/Expected ^ 



r 



1,377 
:$ ,651 .. 
$ 393 
60.4% 



All Respondents. 

i;294 
^ $ 674 
$ 345 
51.2% 



.1.753 
$ 873 ' 
$ 343 
39.3% 



There are two^saiierit findings from Tsible 3.7. (1) In no case does the reality of the financial support from 
parents approach the expected amount as derived in the fheoretical formulations. (S) Furthermore, the ratio of 
actual parent contributions to expected contributions declined, precipitously over the six-year period studied. When 
the»e findings are couple^ with the rapidly escalating cost of a college education; it can better be realized what the 
students have had to do to compensate for. the lack of ^congruence between theory and reality of parental 
contributions. » ' ^ . - , ; , ' . ' • 



D. H6w Various Resources of Financial Aid Were Packaged-With ISSC Molnetary Awards. 
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This section analyzes the use of the various resources used by ISSC rponetary award wiimers to ineet the costs 
of the college of their choice. Combining various resources (packaging) is the typical pattern of student financial aid 
for almost all students when parent(s) are not able or willing to provide funds ;to peet ajl costs beyond ISSC aid. 

Table 3.8 indicates the percentage (by type institution) of all respondents inJ967^8, 1970-71 and 1975-74 
using the standard resources of packaging-other scholarships, loans, term-time employment, summer earnings and 
parental support., > - . / • ^ ^ 




* • ' ! TApLE 3.8 ' \ 

PERCENTAGES O'F RESPONDENTS USING OTHER FINANCIAL AID ilESOURCES ' 
TO HELP MEET .COLLEGE CO^p IN PUBLIC AND^RIVAT E INSTITUTIONS 

• • . ■ All Respondents (Sch'olanhips and<jrints) 

At Pcblic Institutions 4 



Used 



At Private Institutions 



1967-68 



1^0-71 




1973-74 


• ' 1^67-68 


1*9^'^-71 


* -^4973-74 


,4i'0 ' 


' 47.9 * 


56.7 


63 J 


• 46.4 


53.3 


61.0 . 


56.2 


67.1 


64.2 ' 


70.0 


74.6 • 


"81.4 


89.8. 


87.i 


' 85.4 ' ' 


665 


. "64.3 


71:8 


.70;2 



Other Scholanhips 
Loaft(s) * * 

Term-Tune Employmenf 
Sununer Earnings « 
Parental Suppbrt 



The above Table (3.8) permits generalisations as to how afd is being, packaged and indicates trends over the 
past six .years. The use of other scholarships is^Up at both public and private institutions jhowever, the percenUge 
using other scholarships is consistently larger.at private institutions. . \ ^ « " • * 

About one-lialf of students' are makipg loans, with the p^centages only slightly higher at private mstitutions 
than ai public institutions. Tljere was less borrowing in 1973-74 than was found in 1970-71. Two factors probably 
contributed significantly to this decline: the introduction of the new Basic Edacational Opportunity Giant Program 
and the existence of a more severe "needs test" in 19V3 as to'cligibility for interest benefits paid by others in the 
loan program. . - ^ ' . . - . 

Ahnost three out of four students have a term-time job and are contributing these dollars to meet college 
costs'. The decrease from 1970^71 to 1973-74 of almost 8% of those working at public institutions during the term ' 
nay also be a function of the impact of the new BEOG program. Since, the BEOG grants were relatively small, they 
may not have contributed significantly to offsetting higher costs at private institutions. 

Summer earnihgs, although indicated by declining percentages of students' over the six years studied^still show 
between 80 and 85% of the respondents 'in 1973-74 providing dollars from this source 16, meet costs. An ijlrease of 
students in summer school on a full-time basis has also caused sortjf^ifiM^^ in percentage of student! working 
in the summer.' j-^^ 

Parental support data show about two out of three parents assisting children at public institutions and about 
seven of tea parents assisting students at private institutions. * « 

^ The data shown in Table 3.8 clearly indicate that in the great majority of cases, the use of varied resources is 
the practice in meeting college costs. ' 4te 

The 'data for 19J0-71 and 1973-74 also pcrmit^a^detailed analysis of, the mean dollar value of the various 
resources wheh gyen ^dents wereinot using one of dw standard variables of "packaging aid.'" (Data were not 
available for this detailed aijalysis for 1967-68.) ^ - . 

Table 3.9 indicates the foUovwhg findings: / . 

1) - When No' Other Scholarshijpi Werfc^eccive^. The t>flca*6tudent in r973-74 used about $ 1 ,800 in other 
resources be>?6rid the ISSC award. ITie $1,8(K) ."package^ was comprised of about 20% foi} loans, 35% term-time . 
earnings, 27% summer earnings, and IS^o from parents. In 1970-71 the comparable percentages were 23%loan,*28% 
terpvtinie earnings, 29% summer earnings/and 20% from parents. Slight decliifes in the proportionate contribution 
from parents and loans in 1973-74 were ^de up by increased term^tigie eamings| ^ 1 * 

2) When No U)ani Were Us«i: The typical student who borrowed 1973-74 used about $1,900 
in other resources beyond the ISSC aWard. The SI ,900 consiste'd of about 19% scholarships, 36% term-time earnings, 
27% summer earnings, and. 18% Mm parents. In 1970-71^ the comparable percentages were 16% other schohrSiips, 
30% term-time earnings, 31% summer earnings, and 23% from parents. Trends in.dicatc other scholarships and 
term-time earnings are a more Significant part of the. package in 1973r74 with a concommitant decline in summer . 
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^ _ TABLE 3.9 . ,^ 

POW RESPONDENTS FINANCED THEIR COLLEGE' COSTS \ , * 

"} , * WHEN ONE VARIABLE .WAS NOT USED IHTHE PACKAGE OF RESOURCE?, 
. ^ , BYALLRESroNDENTS(SCHOLARSHn>SANb GIL^^ 

» WO-'Tl a!^D'1973--74'0NLY 

* * ' . . ' ' . ' 1970-71 1973-74 

' • ^ / • . When'No Other Scholarships Were Received ' . r 

Loan(s) * . . ^ ^ S 390 ' S 354 

.Tcnn-Timc Earnings ^ «p S 477 . ; o S 631 

Hours' WDrked4>er Week! ' ^ " * ^13.8-'^ 15.4- 

% Working * . . , . , 1.67.8 " ^ 693 

Average P^y Per Hour ' • • S 1.99 ' S . 2.31 

Summer Earnings ' S 492 ^ S 483 

Parent (s) Contribution ' ' '5 353 S 325 

• ' When No Loans Were Used 

Other Scholarships • , • ^ • S 2 5 2 * . * S 360 

Term-Time Earnings - * ' S 485 * $671 

Hours Worked Per Week , / 1 4. 1 * 1 5.5 

% Working ^ 67.2 - • , - 70.8- 

Average Pay Per Hour S. 2^00 ^ . * S 2.39 

Summer Earnings * / S 496 $ 514 

Parent (s) Contribution • . . * ' S 373 ' " S 343 

' When Student Did Not Work While at School » ' 

Other Scholarships^ ' ,r332 ' : S 441 

Loan(s) . . ^ ' . \. S'475' ^ . " S 467 

Surmh^r Earnings / - S'471 S 421 

Parent (s).Corftfibuyon • ' ♦ $ 475 . 5 465 

* ' ^ •/ When Student Did Not Have Summer Eamin2S ' . , . 

. ' ■ ' / ■ - ^ , 

Other Scholarships ' / • ' , j .374 S 470 ^ 

Loaii(s) ' ' •• ; • $'408 ' . . . S 382 • 

term-Time;jEarning$ ' ^ . / ' ' ^ ' * S 189 ' 'S 286 

, Hours Worked Per.We^ . ' . 9.1 10.6 

Working/ '; . ' / ' 40.9 V * 44.1 . 

' Average Pay jPer Hour'// i • • ' ' ' ^ S' 1.98 • . 2.39 

Parent($)Contribut;on • > • , * $391 $ 3 13 



When Parent fs) Made No Contribution to College Costs ^ V 
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Otfier ScholarshipV : ' . v ' ^ . ^ ' $ '33t • ' S 384 

.•Loan.(s) ' ' ; ' ' ' ' ' ^ 314 S 28§ 

Term-Time Earnings . * - , ' , , I . ' S 556 ^ S 74 1 • 

; Hours Worked Per Week: , ' ' • ./ 15.1 16.2 

f^'Wprkihg ' |,. 70.8 ' . 74.5- 

Average Pay^Per Hour ' ^ ' I $ 2.03 * , $ 2.30 

^'Sitmmer Earnings / '^ ^ ; ^ \ «$-5i4 S*518 ' 
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r carningj and parents' contributioa in the package of 1973-74 when compared with r97(>71 . . ^ . 

. 3) When the Student Did Not Work^hile At School. The typical nonworking student in 1973-74 used 
about Sl,80ain othdr resources beyond the ISSC award. The Sl,800 was made up of about 25% other scholarships,' 
26% loans, 23% sutnmer earnings, and 26% frorti parents. In 1970-71 tie comparable figures'were 19% other 
scholarships, 27% loan$, 27% summer ^amings, and 27% from parents. The trend for such students is increased 

« reliance on other scholarships and declinmg dependence on 5ttmn)er earnings and from parents. 

4) When the Student Did Not HaVe Summer Earnings. The typical student in this category ill 1973-74 yscd. 
about $1,450 in other.resources beyond^ the ISSC award, of which 32% was o.ther scholarships, 26% Iqans, 20% 
^erm-time earnings, and 22% from parents. In 1970-71 the comparable figures were 27% other scholarship^^, 3^0%, 
Ipans, 14% term-time e^nings, and 29% from parents.- Other scholarships and tejjn time eammgs have increased in 

, -their proportionate share of the package. ' . ' , 

5) When" Paren((s) Made No Contribution to College Costs. The^ typical student notreceivmg money from 
, parents in 1973-74 had about SI ^00 in other r^urces beyond the ISSC award. The SI, 900 was comprised of 20% 

other scholarships, 15% loans, 31% term-time eamings^an^ 27% summer earnings, in 1970-71 the comparable 
" figures were 20% other scholarships, 1S% loans, 32% term ume earnings, and 30% sunurier earmngs. These trend data 
indicate term-time earnings have increased and partiall> replaced the t3tal role that luan(s) or summer earnmgs had 
in the package. Other conclusions from the dat^ are: ' - 

a) Other scholarships received were ^eatest for those not worlc|ngin the sbmmer. 
^ b) Loans were ^arger for those not working during the schooUerm.. \ ♦ 

*c) Terpvtime earnings w.efe ^eatest'for those receiviAg no assistance from their parents. 

d) » Summer earnings were highest for.those receiving no assistance from their parents, 

e) • Parents contributed-the largest number of dollars for those not borfowing. 

f Sumnjary • - 

« - ' ^ * / ' . 

1) Of all th^^^ariables, term-time earnings have increased most, and the change is jnost noteworthy. since 
1967-68. Men have increased term-time, earnings from an approximate average of $180 (8% of the budget) in 
1967-68 to about 5650 (20% of the budget) iji 1973-74. Women have increased term-tune eamingsJfrom about $180 
(S% otthe budget) in 1967-68 to about $480 (18% of the budget) in 1973-74. , ^ ' ' 

these increases have raiscd'term-time earnings to l/5th of the budget as a substitute for the parental dollar^ 
contributions in mee^ng. college costs. ■ ^ - ' ^ ' ' . r - 

^ ' 2) Parents are providing less, in real dollars and as a percentage, in terms of dollars given and theoretically 
expected to help their children meet tuUege costs. Wh'cn a trend analysis was made of all respondents to our series of 
fhree studies, the figures show in 1967-68 about 60% of the expectation from parents' income/a^ts was provided, 
in 1970-71 this percentage dropped to 51%, and a further dechne to 39%. was observed in 1973-7^ For high 
" academic potential students (ISSC monilar> ^ard winners alsp named state scholars), the percentages of reality to 
theory have dropped from 67% /n 1967-68, to 54% in 1970-71, and to 43^ in 1973^74.,For average ability (grant) 
students the comparable percentages are 52% in 1967^68, 47% in 1970-71*and 33% in 1973-74. 

Obviously/^parcnts of high ability students consistently have, provided ^norc^ dollars in relationship to theory 
arid reality than have parents.of.average ability students. » \ ' * . . 

3) Summer earning have remained as a constant in net dollars and as a substantial percentage of the . 
resources over the past , six years. Obviously, students are 'earning more per hour worked in the summer, but 
year-round enroU^pfnt has significantly affected the number of ISX winners .engaged, in full-time sunjmtt 
employment. ISSC sumrner award payments.have increased from $500,000* in. 1967^8 to Sl.O.milhon in 1970-71, 
and to S2,2 miUion in 1973-74, leflecting'vastly^ne^^ . * \ ' ' . ' 

4) The role of student educatipn^J<mis'^|W also be^n sjtatfc or ijlightly down in mean dollars borrowed or 
as a percentage of the college budget pYci^he past six years, toans ar^ probably being uiejji by most students as the f 
last resource to me when necessity requires;'they'§e : - \ - . * / ' I 

^) Non-repayable pit aid for each.ic^^denrui year surveyed indicates that, for meh^ between 37% and 38^ 
of the college budget is met from tjiis source.'For women, the Jfigures s£ow 40% to41%.Men,continue to indicate 
they need more total doUars than V^rhen to^attend the^ ' : \ ^ 



For men, the ISSC monetary award has decreased from 27% to 249&of the total college budget from 1967-68 
to 1973-74, A proposed 1975-76 increase of SISO in the ISSC rnaximum. award would do much to^add between 4 
, and 5% of the share of the total costs ihe iSSe award will assume* ^ ' - 

The irnpact of the federal grant dollars (Basic and Supplemental Grants) can be observed in noting that other 
gift aid for men has in'creasedjrom about 10% of the bjidget in 1967-68 to about 14% in 1973-74. It is more 
pronounced for average ability ISSC grant wi^uiersj v^ere the percentage of othej gift aid increased from 8.3% in 
1968-69 to 15*2% in 1973-74. ' / 

How studerits finance' their educational costs ^ can simply be described as using dollars from parents, 
non-repayable grants, educational loans, and dollars which the student has sav^d or earned from .term*time or 
summer earnings. The role of each of these variables is subject to cross-currents of availability, attitude, knowledge 
of opportunity, proper application, and the' nwe ting of eligibility requirements. 

The data of Part III also surest that the desire of many 18-22 year-olds still being claimed as tax dei>€ndents 
by parents' is to gain finanqial independence. The dramatic increases in term-time earnings, in many cases, could 
reflect an atteHg>t by many students to'expect only those dollars from parents ta me^t college costs after the 
students had done all they cqyld on their own. 

The findings of this major section of the report have implications for financial. aid officers and members of 
state scholarship commissions la ipany other states as well as Illinois. However, these findings are also related to 
other aspects of the survey .results such, as the respondents* subjective attitudes and opinions as reported in the 
following major section. Therefore, the general implications of the theory £nd reality of financing a college 
education as explicated in this section will be interrelated to sahent findings iji all Qth<;r.sections and discussed in the 
final summary section, ' , ^ . - * ' 



» . • . . . ■ * PART rv 

THE OPINIONS AND ATFITUDES OF RESPONDENTS 
- ^ > TOWi^ VARIOUS ASPECTS OF FINANCIAL AID 

The respondents were asked to express, their opinions and subjective evaluatidns as an integral part ofthe 
,,in£ormatioi^ they ^re asked to provide. The.topics covered^are (1) the respondents' opinion ofthe degree to which 
thiy tre fihan^ialty independent from their parents, (2) the desirability of being. ^blj. to use the ISSC monetary 
awsud out:of*state, (3) the extent to which" the jesponSehts applied fqr and received .federal ^asic Educi\ional 
(Jpportumiy GrfiAs in 1973-74, and (4). the subjective*opinions of the respondents' about various aspeds of the ISSC 
monetary award.JJtograra. . ' - ' , . ' • 

A. The Extent to Whidi Respondents Considered Thctoselves No Lender Depends ^ 

. Three recent developments haye'^cpnc'emed studer^t fma^cial aid administrators relative to the traditional 
concept that parents of an undergraduate have an obligation to help the student meet his of her cost of attending 

/college. The first of these recent developments is the change in die legal stafus of young persons conferring a^lult 
legal majority status on 18 or 19 year olds. The, second is the incre^ in average age of undefgraduates,jeflecting the 
growing practice ofdefeitmg entranqc^to college aiid of voluntary temporary interruption of the college career for 
travel, work experience or other purposes, and the mqreased undergraduate enrollment of persons older than the 
traditional 17 to 22 year-old age group. Xhird, the widespread and increasingly well known availability of student 
financial aid from a wide variety of iK)n-family sources, including local, institutional, state and fe^deial sources, has 
undoubtedly caused many parents to quefstion the extent to which they need be involved. 

Intenelated with these trends are concurrent indications that a growing percentage of monetary award recip- 
ients either m factar^..or v/ould very much like to be, considered financially independent of their parents. Such indi- 
cations jiave included remarlcs and comments made by students and par^ts to financial aid administrators at many 
public and private institutions, and opinions expressed directly by students through such media as student news- 
papers. Beginning with the 1970-71: survey and continuing with the 1973-74 survey, we have made an attempt to 
gather empirical data on this contemporary phenomenon. 

In Uie administration of puTjlic tax nioney through the operation ofthe ISSC, it Ij^as become necessary to 
adopt rules and regulations which will not freely permit an applicant or his family to secure financial gain by simply 
declaring financial emancipation^ Obviously, it should not be possible for an applicant io receive a inonetary aw^ard 
solely by the unsupported statements that h?^ or she is financially independent of his family. Similarly, it should not 
be possible for the parents and/or guardians to continue, on the one hand, to claim the college-attending child as a 
dependent for tax purposes, and on the otl^er hand, to have such actual support provided by the State of Illinois 

.through an ISSC monetary award Declared ^ dependence, living.in the parental home, and/or receiving a given 
asDOui^t of financial support from the. family have been the criteria used to determiile whether of not a student can 
accurately be regarded as self-supporting or as dependent upcfti parents. It i*a matter of policy based on judgment as 
to how Ipng a period of self-support is necessary for an applicant to acquire, a valid .status of financial independence 

,.from parents. When ^ch a point is reached, an applicant should. be able to apply for and receive a monetary award 
without reference to confidential parental financial statements. Cunently, federal and state policies have established 
a minimum of at least one calendar year preceding the date of award, and some states (Illinois included) have asked 
that at least tl^e full tax year preceding tlie calendar year in which the application forms become available ^all b^ 
the period of time in which the applicant has not claimed financial independence or has not lived with his or her 
parents. The requirement of using the last full tax year for whigh income tax papers are on file establishes the 
capability to Qonsult ^ public record (tax returns) by which the accuracy of the claim can be verified. * . 

In the last two of the three surveys of monetary award winners/ we were able to attest to the siudent's own 



attitudes about his or her desire to\>e independent. In view of the changing legal status of young persons, the overall 
social trend toward increasing independence and social freedopi, and the growing amount of funds involved in 
monetary awards for needy students, it seems most desirable that a baseline of accurate dat^ about such trends be 
established and made available to the professional field. 

The last .two of the three surveys included the following question. "Do you consider yourself completely 
independent of your parents (that is, do you no longer receive financial support and reside in separate quarters both 
whpn school is in knd out of session)?" The purpose of the parenthetical qualifyiiig statement was to clearly 
delineate those students receiving no fii^cial support from those who receive either direct monetary support and/or 
room and board a'tlthe parental home. IdbhJkA shows the distribution of the responses to this question cross-tabu- 
btedbysex. . ' 

' ^ ^ ^ TABLE 4.1 

REPORTED INDEPENDENCE FROM PARENTS 
FOR FINANQAL SUPPORT - BY SEX 



Reported Independcnce/Depeixlence 
Males 

Independent 
' Dependent 

Total * 

Females 

Independent 
Dependent 
Total 

\ ' . 

Males,. 

• Independent • 
Dcpeadi^nt. 

Total * ^ ^ ^ 

Fei:nale . , - 

Independent - • , " ^ 

Dependent- 
Total 

These data show a consistent inoreastf.over! the tkfee year perioc/'in the percentage of respondents who 
,don|idered theirnelvei financially "completely indeocndent" from their parents, 'for both grant and. scholarship 
respondents, and for both males ahd females. The percentage gain was somewhat greater for grant than for scholar- 
ship respondents- In gjsKertl, the percentage of '"'independent" ^^^jidents is niuch higher in the grant than the 
icholtnhip category. This may be attributed to the fact th^t the grant category Includes more older and married 
students u well'^at more students from parents of low income who would be unable to contribute much, if any, to 
financial support of their coUege-attendlng^child. The;e is remarkably little difference in reported independence 
between males and fetnales exciept for a slightly greater percentage of female pant respondents compared with 
males. ^ < - . / . 

The most Important variables In financial "emancipation''' of college students would be age and, marital status. 





Scholarship Respondents 




1970 


-71 


1973 


-74 


No. 


% 


No. 

c 


% 


30 


8.0 


47 ■ 


12.8 


343 


92.0 


321 


87.2 


373 


100.0 


368 , 


100.0 


33 


9.9 


: 44 


12.9 


300 


90.1 


- .296 


87.1 


^33 


100.0 


340 


100.0 

f 






Grant Respondents 




59 


19.9 


153 


31.5 


237 


80.1 


333 ■ 


68.5 


296 


100.0 


'486 


100.0 


66 


23.2' 


190 


34.7 


218 


76.8 


357 


65.3 


284 ; 


100.0 


1 486 , 


100.0 



To use an extreme example, it would-be most unusual fpr a 40-yeal:-old married man (of woman) to be financially 
dependent upon his (oKj^er) parents, for the finai\cial .support necessary Jo attend college. The' responses to the 
question concerning fihancial independence were aojss-tabulated separately by. age and marital status as shown iri 



Tables 4.2 and 4.3. 
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TABLE 4J2 

REPORTED INDEPENDENC€ Fl{oM PXRE>JTS • 
FOR FINANCIAL SUPPORT ^ BY MARITAL STATUS 



1973-74 



Reported Independence/Dependence 

Sin^e . . ' 

Independent ^ " • 

Dependent * ' * 
— To(al • • • ' 

Married* * 

Independent 

Etependent 
^ . Total '^^ 



Sinjglc 

Independent 
Dependent 
Total 

Married* 

Independent 
Dependent 
Total 



•Include* categories of "married," "separated "-"divorced," and **widowcd." 





No^ 


.% 




No. 


• % 






Scholarship Respon3ents>^ 


'/ 




38 


• 5.6 




64 


.. 9.5' 




341 


94-.4 




613' 


90.5 ■ 




.679 


100.0 




677 


100.0 




26 


92.9 


> 


27 


87.1 




' 2 


7.1 




4 


12.9 




28 

1 


100.0 


4 

Grant Respondents 


31 


100.0 




62 


12.1 


* 


16.5 


19.5 




4S2 


87.9 




679 


80.5 




514 


100.0 




844 


100.0 




■ '63 


92.7 




179 


95.2 




5 


7.3 




__9. 


4.8 




68 


100.0 




188 


IQO.O 



expected/ there were extremely strong relationships with financial independence showxi for both age and 
marital sitatus. Obviously, it vrauld be necessary to "control*" these two variables to discern a relatiohship between 
flnancial independence and any other relevant variable. Accordingly, for the; subsequent analyses data records were 
selected only for those respondents who were single (that is, who checked "never married") and who were within 
the traditional age range of the undergraduate student, tHat is, 17-22 ye^s'of age. Within this selected group, it 
would be expected that the :strength of relationship between flnancial indcpendenor and any other variable would be 
attenuated since the selection process removed most of. those who had reported fjnancial inde^ndehce. However^ 
since those removed were financially independent largely by virtue of an x)bjectivc factor^of age or marital status, the 
relationships occuring in the remaining group could reasonably be^^ttributed to factors of direct interest to this 
study, e.g., the extent of reliance on financial resources other tlj^m parental support. ^ * . - 

A number of analyses, were performed with the data from single", 17-22 year-old respondents: of the relation- 
ship betweeff reported financial independence and several flnancial resource variables, including total amount of 
dollars borrowed, total amount of debt for college costs, total sifmmer, earnings, and average number of ^yeeks 
worked during the school j^ear. All of the relationships showed a similar pattern - highcr*percentages of financial 
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independence occuring with greater reliance qn a particular financial respjjrce other than parents. For brevity, data 
are display^ foLonli^^ being fd( average number of weeks worked. 

The dhta in Table^4.4 show that average number of weeks worked is positively related with financial indepen* 
dence. .Evidently the financial independence reported ^by these students is accompanied by a pattern of greater than 
usual self-help and/qr loans. As noted, similar relationships were shown fof the other variables^ 

^The respondents w^re asked to further indicate their subjective feelings concerning theii financial dependence 
'qr independence from tl|eii parents. Following the question Which asked if they considered themselves no longer 
dependent oit their parents, the'foUawing question was.^ asked. "If yes, which, of the following best expresses ^^owr 
' feelings abfout the importance of financial^independence?" In response to this^question, the stu'dentxpuld..check one 
dif the follo3^dng answers '^extremely important,*" ••fairly important," and •'unimportant." thfe distribution of th,ese 
responses is shown in Table 4,5.^ * , / 



tABLE4.5 

EXPRESSED IMPORTANCE OF FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
FROM PARENTS, 1973-74 SURVEY ONLY* 



i 



I'mportance 



Scholarship Respondents 





.N 


" % 


Extremely Important " ' 


76 


'80.9 


Fadrly Important * 


16 


17.0 


Unimportant 


2 


2.1 


•TOTAL ' 


94 


100.0 



Grtnt Respondents 

. N % 



287 
54 
8 

349 



82.2 
15.5 

23. 

100.0 



X 



*Data available only for this survey year. 

The percentage distribution of responses is rejnarjcably similar between 'scholarship and grant respondents, 
indicating that the strength. of these subjective feelirjgs is independent of scholarship or. grant status an4 thp. 
background Enables. associated with such status. Beyond this' similarity, it ^ould be noted that this question 
elicited one of the strongest^ responses in terms of percentage distribution of any of the questions .in the sjirvey. 
Obviously, thos< students who considered themselves no longer dependent on their parents felt very strongly about 
the importance of su^ch independence. ^ < , ^ 

Those students who indicated that they consideredJhemselVes still dependent on their parents were askedithe^ 
following question. "If no, which of the following best expresses your feelings about your present financial depen- 
dence on ypur parents?" Ihp options offered as possible answers were **very satisfied," "s^fi^ " "makes no 
difference," "I'don't like it, but tolerate it as necessary,? and "I find jt almost,. intolerable.".The responses to this 
question are shown in Table 4.6. . • , * ' ^ 



a'ABLE4.6 

EXPRESSED IMPORTANCE OF FINANCIAL DEPENDENCE 
^ W PARENTS, 1973-74 SURVEY ONLY* 



Scholarship Respondents 



6RA 



j^Data available only for thii^survey year. 



Grtitt Respondents 





• . N 


% 


» * 




% 


♦ • 

Vc'ry>Satisfied^ 


60 


10.1 • 




/lOl- 


14.8 


Satlsfiejd 


• • 215 


36.1 ■ 




233 


.34.1- 


Makes No Difference 


. . 77 


- 12.9' 




73 


■ 10.7 


Donn Cil^e It, But Tolerate 












Jt as Necessary ^* I ' ' 


230 


■ 38.7 




• 252 


' • 3(5.9 


Find. H Almost Intolerable . , - 


. * . 13 


. -2.2 




. -24 


, 3,5 


J TOTAL 


■ V . '"595" 


■V ibo.o- 




^'683 


100.0 



/ 



Again> it may, be notec} that the pattern of responses was quite similar between scholarship and grant respon- 
dents. It is interesting to note that the responses to this question po^ed to students who mdicated that they were 
financially dependent on their parents showed, in aggregate, little strength^ofjepling one way q[r the other. This is in 
sharp contrast, to the sfrength of, feeling about the importance of flifancial indepe;idence reported b> thqsc^ who 
considered tliemselves. financially independent. In fact, there was some tendency toN^ard a complacent attitude. in 
rega/d to financial dependence, 10.1% of .the scholarsliip respondents and 14.8%'of the grant respondents indicated 
they were "very satisfied** with their status of financial dependence, compared with very small percentages (2.2 and 
3.5> rrspectively)of those respondents indicated that they found it **ahtiost intolerable." * 

Attitudes toward financial emancipation from parents seem to be related to patterns of splfhelp and other 
aspects of "packaging^' finanofal^aid. Thus, die inauguration of a datai)ase on recipients* attitudes and opinions in 
thie 1973*74 survey will serve a§ a benchmark against whicK-to measure future change. 



B. The Use ot the ISSC Monetary Award Out-of-Statp 

' • 1 • " . 

^ TTie 1970-71 and the 1973-'J4 surveys inclined the fgllowing question. >Mf your ISSC monetary award coyld 
^ave been used outside Illinois, would you have pseferrcd^to attend an out ofstate institution?/ The respondents 
were asketd to simply indicate yes or no to this question. The purpose uf tlus uiqulcy was to determine the potential 
impact of the monetary award on college choice in terms of potential migration of Illinois students to colleges in 
other states. Of special interest was the potential difference of impact on those attending public versus pnvate insti- 
tutions. Table 4,7 <iispla>s the positive and negative responses to this question cross-tabulated b>6^type of ^iontrol of 
the institution they were attending.at the tii^ie of the surveys. ' ^ • 

' . ' . • — ' ^1 'I 

TABLE 4.7 ./ 

i 

PREFERENCE FOR AN OUT-OF-STATE INSTITUTION 
\ .IF THE ISSC MONETARY AWARD COULD HAVE BEEN 

USED OUTSIDE ILLINOIS - BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Out>of-State Preference 



Public 
Yes 
No' 

TOtAL 
Nonpublic / 

fio 

TOTAL 



Public 

Yes 

. - , . • No 



5? * ■ . 



TOTAL 



Nonpublic 
Yes 
•No 



TOTi^L 



1970- 


-71 , 1973'-74 


No. 


% " ' No. 
Scholarship Respondents 


» 


87* 

235 
. 322 , 


27.0 ' . 96 
73.0 ■ ''\ 230 
iOO.O A 326 


,29.4 

< XO-6 
,^ 100.0 


' . 118 


32.1 y ' ' no; 

67,9 . ^ 
100.0 ' 371, 


29.6 
70.4 
lOO.O 




-Grant Resp'ondcnts 

* ♦ * 


V 


2f6' 
332 , 


28.9. • ' • ,'^-203' 
71.1' ' 426 
100.0 .^ 629 


•32.3 
67.7 
' 100.0 


^ 59 ' 

182 : 

241 


24'.5 . . " ^ Vl23 , 
75,5'.. , ' 272 
100.(3 ' 4^*** 395 


31.1 
- 68.9 
100.0 


63 


* » 


V • 



As shown in Table 4.7, there, were surprisingly small differences in the expressed preference to use i\\t ISSC 
nx)netary awajd ou^-of -state by type of institution (public versus, private), between grant and scholarship respon- 
dents, and over the th;ee-year period encompassed by the two surveys. Most of the survey respondents (between 2/3 
2nd 3/4) would have preferred to' attcn^l an Illinois institution even if the. out-of-state use of the^monetary, award 

; wre allowed. This 'may well be a tribute to the strength, diversit)^ and wide geographic dispersion of both public 
an'd private iiostitutions.of highej education in Illinois. The substantial minority of students who would have "pre-* 

,*/ferred to Attend an out-of-state institution" probably overstates' the actual percentage of students who wojild have 
'left the state since the con\bination of higher tuition at gublic inititutibns out-of-state and increased travel costs be- 
tween home and the college attended would probably haye precluded actual attendance, qf many of these students; 
Nonetheless, it ^ be cdncluded that the restriction .to DJinois Colleges and. universities probably retains subst^iud 
numbers of students within thd sfate. / v * • •* ' * ' * • . 

C Respondents" Who Applied Foj and Received Basle Educitional Opportunity Grants* 

As noted previously^ the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) is a federal program of grant aid 
initiated in 1973-74. The BEOG is to be a minimum or "floor" upqn which other sources of financial aid, such as 
the ISSC monetary award, are .to be used as needed. TKus, it seems important to develop a baseline of data regarding 
Illinois students who are involved in the new federal grant program. It should be noteji that since the BEOG program 
began during th^year.of thte last survey and involved only freshmen, there' was only a small portion of the total 
respondents in this series of surveys who were involved. Data and findings are presented in this report because it is 
assumed that the federal grant program will be a continuing one that will inevitably involve a large. proportion of 
Illinois students who will seek financial aid V'rom either the state or federal government. ' , 

The 1973*74 survey asjced a^wo.part questioft, inquiring if the respohdents filed an application for a BEOG 
and, if they did, whether or ^ot they received funds froifi the prbpam. The data rfcsulting from this inquiry are 
presented in Table 4.8. . 



> ^ TABLE 4.8 . . { ' 

..." NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS^ 

. , ' . WHO APPUED FOR AND RECEIVED. 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTC, 1973-74 ONLY* > 

^ . - ' * . ^ ^ ^ / 

- " ^ ^ V Respondents 

' Applicttioni and Awards , " Schohrship . ^ ' : Gnnt 

\' ,^ ' ' fio. ' % * ' No. % 

Applied For ^ * , . ' * , 

Vfes . ; • 128 -"'18.0 220. '?l.i 

^ No ^ ' ' 'i83 82.0 . . 822 78.9 

TOTAL ' ' 711 . 100.0 1,042 100.0 

Received Award ^ * • 

. Yes ' 48 '37.5 , ^ 112 503 

No ' ^ 62,5 . . J08 , 49;i \ - 

TOTAL • ^ ' 128 100.0 - -220 100.0 

♦Dttt available only fbr-thc 1973-74 lurvcy* Award limited to freshmen. 



Thft data show that ^ shghtly lower percentage of the'scholarship respgndeiits applied for the BEOG compwcd 
with grant respjondehts (18% versus 21.i.%), but a substanti^ly liigher percentagle of the grant respondents ^50.9%) 
received awards compared with scholarship respondents (3^.5%). This findingas related to the differences in level of . 
family income and other resources available to'the grant respondents compared with scholarship re^pondehts. * ^ * 



tt' Subjective dpiiuons and Comments of the Respondents tboutl^C Programs • ' , • ' 

* nfe final item' on the questionnaire specifically encouraged the responderjts to offer their subjective com- * 
ments: "If you v^sh, yoy may use, the space belovv for general subjective eommeits on the ISSC monetary award 
♦program:'* In the 1967-68 survey, the_num ber of comments from scho1ar§ffi|| andj grant respondents ^ere 324:and^ 
. 285, respectively. The number orcolnmeiats fronTschoIarship andlgrantjrespondents ih the 1970«21 survey^ were 334 
and 27i; respectiv'ely, compared with 327 and 681 in the last survey. The^ccimments ranged from 'one word 
("Thanks!'*) to lengthy expositions on a wide variety of topics. All of the responses Jifere read independently by 
several persons working on the project and grouped into the following categories: 

(1) expression of appreciation or thanks 

(2) expressions of praise for various aspects of the program 

(3) indications that better.grades were possible because of financial aid * - 

(4) references to specific choice of college made possible by the awards ♦ ^ • » 
^ (5) statements that the monetary award made college atteiidance possible 

(6) suggestions for ifnprovin^ Various aspects of the program * ^ , 

(7) criticisms of the programs 

'These categorizations were consistent, thr'pugh the tliree surveys. However, in the final survey a large number 
of comments were noted which referred to the financial independence or emancipation of the respondents from 
parents. These are discussed separately in the final section of tliis part of the report. ^ ' 

The responses m the seven categories common to all the surveys are presented separately below, first by 
scholarship then by grant respondents. A tabular distribution by category is included at the .end of this scctjon. The 
specific quotations of the comments from all three survey years are presented without ^cific designation. All the 
quotations used are stated verbatim, and, wherever {wssible^ are used m their entirety. , ' ^ 

In terms of the categorization used, il must be noted that many of .the comments ranged across two or more of 
the separate categories! For example, consider the following actual' subjective comment, "/ thank ISSC for awarding 
me thl^ani Without it I would' never have been able tp go to school. With my husband being in th^ hospital, your 
help haibeen greatly appreciated. Thanks again. I do think applicants should be screened closer as^ there are some^ 
wAa wfiiit full-time, receive (71 benefits, yet are receiving the Illinois State Scholarship, This I don't think is fair " 
-ObviousiV, parts of this overall comment could be categorized in atMeast three and possibly four of the seven 
categoric listed above, including (1) expression of appreciation or thanks, (5) 'lstatements Qwit the monetary award 
made college attendance possible, (6) suggestions for improving various aspects of the program, and (7) criticisms of 
the .prcJgrW. Because of.the very large number of comments, we were able fo sfelect comments which were'clearly 
in a single category and y6t would fairly represent the views of the rcsponjlents. ^ * . - ..^ 



Scholarship Respondents 



eys r^g 



1. 'Expressions of thanki from scholarship respondents in all three surveys rahged frd|m a concise "Thank you" 
to more exten^ivd remarks, such as: , ■ 

"ISSC has ^een a grea\ help to me and I cannot express enough appreciation to thank you for^all the help you 
have given me. Thank you!*' < • 

^ * . • - ' 

. '7 redlly love recemng^he ISSC because it has helped me in paying for my tuition atidJ think it is a beautiful 
program for students who are willing to continue their education. " 



ERIC 



6td 

65 



2. Praise for various spccitic aspects of the scholarship p;ogram was expressed by a substantial number of the 
scholarship respondents in all thiiW Purveys, many ^f the comment^ being quite lengthy. Some of the remarks were. 

«• * * • ' • ' 

"Having educated peopie is an intangible. asset to^ the state of* Illinois, Illinois benefits as soon as tfyese people 

graduate from school. I believe.we should do every thing jo continue both scholarship and gffnt^ programs. " 

, ' , , , ^ 

' Tfte program has been '(Juitd^helpful to me and appears to be a quite satisfactorily run program, but^ the rising 
. tuition cost's and pressure ^by ^tqte government officials and agencies will indeed create problems for the 
program.* v- - ^ 

'7 think that the program is essential, not only for students of parents whos^ financial statu^is similar to that 
of rpy parents, but especially for minority students who unquestionably deserve equal opportunity to attend 
institutions of high quality edtication." ' . * ' 

"Thank you^ ISSC Thank you also for this opportunity for 'feedback '. This too is an important link in our 
educational process but too.often overlooked! A very commendable questionnaire, " n 

3. ^ Many of the scholarship recipienfs, in addition to expressing theif gratitude for the monetary award, specifi- 
cally indicated that the financial afd nad imp'rove^J their academic performance by reducing* worry abdut finances 
and/ojrcnK)vingthe'necbssity for part-lime worlc,'for example: • ^ " ^ 

"Because I am cpneentrating in jke field of chemistry and related sciences, I hMve a heavy academic schedule, 
^ and thus it is difficult to wdrk very much during the school year. Therefore, I m vefy thankful thatjhe state of ^ 
Illinois provides sulch money formucationd pruposes. " . ' * 

"Without this ... . / would have had to work more hoUrs part-time^ during school, which can greatly hamper ^ 
grades and'worthwhile extra-curricular activities." ' , » ' • 

"// has been extremely helpful becaii^e more studying can be done instead of having 4o out and get a 
part-time job to help out. More time cat/be put on studies witkoufworriks. " 

"Studying \\*culd be very difficulpwitHout the program . . , workinipart-time that first year wdjp surely have 
made me drop out. " ' 

4. Bciijg able to attend a cfduegc or university of one's choice was cited as a rnain advantage of the scholarship 
progpram, particularly when such aid made attendance at noppublic institutions pos^blc. Many of the scholarship 
respondents, most of whom were attending nonpublic institutions, indicated that they probably woyld have b'een 
attending another school without the ai^d^ genera^ as commuters to. or as residents of, lcs§ expensive nonpublic or 
public institutions., Some of the comments pertaining to choice 'of college follow: 

"I think the ISSC provides Jantasti^ opportunities for students who are not financially able to pay for a college, 
education. For me personally the.ISSC has made possible my attendqnCe at a school of better quality and has 



in my opinion guaranteed me a/nore meaningful edi^catinn For this I will be forever grateful. ' 

7 think the Illipb '^ Scholarship is a fine program. I think it is also right that a student has a choice to go to a 
private or putilic college, I thfhk it would be a waite to not give scholarships and keep building bigger^ public 
institutions'and leave the privafa'vnesgo unfilled. " ' 



"Ipt my case it4s th^ only way I could have attended college of my choice." ' . * . 

')Vith tfie scholarship I was able to seek qut and receive the educafiotial opportunities which were best suited 

' • . ' ■ • 66 ' ' ' " .' « 



tonty need*^ • * L . ' 

5. As wojldLbc expected from, jthe findings already dijcussed in Part ll^^*^this report, an increasingly Jarge 
proportion.of the scholarship rc'sporidc^its over the six-year period studied specifically nfentioned that without the 
schotarshipthey would have not been attending college at all: * » ■ 

'^^I^$/>i£?/s Scholarship and Grant programs are very beneficial to the college sh^ents and those desiring'^ 
higher education. Without such financial aid, many with the incentive to get ahead^ and the love of learning 
" would be unable to do so. I am gratefixl to the state of Illinois for giving me such a wonderful opportunity. " 

7/ it weren 't for these programs, I still would be putting cans on the shelf in a gfocer)^ store. Hits program has ^ 
given me the opportunity to improve and prove myself " * 

"The ISSCis a very good program, without it college education would be a dream instead of reality, 

'7 aih a married man with two children. I don't believe I could have made it if J fiidn'r receive the ISSC 
December 21 I finished my program. May 25 I will graduate with honors. I am presently teaching in one of 
Chicago's public schools. ISSCis the best thing' that could 've ever happened to me. }^y wife tiianksydu. My 
Idreti thank you, I thank you/* ^ ^ i 



ithout this money, it would be impossible for me to attend college, and I would be stuck as many women 
are in dead-end jobs. I am extremely fateful that this motley is available Jo help nie do something for the 
world! Thank you!" - . 1 . ! 



6. The scholarship respondents offered a wide range of suggestions for improving the program. These generally 
.pertained to two main aspects, (a) enlarging the program, to permit both more funds per student (particularly for 
those attendmg nunpubbw institutions) and more total sdioldrjthips available (iiYciudingsofne categories of studeAts 
not "now eligible), and (b) allowing expenses other than tuition to be covered by the scholarships. There were 
numerous references to the amount of the monetary award particularly in view of rising tuition cost$ at nonpublic 
institutions. Examples of tlie comments ar/: ^ ' 

. I am concerned about the rocketing tuition rates! especially in private schools. While the Scholarship may 
Cover tuition and board in public schools^it doesn V even cov^r tuition in private on^ " 

' * ... _ - 

"State Scholars should be able to receive funds for graduate study. In graduate work, scholarships should be 
available for use in institutions outside of Illinois." . ' * * 

"Lwould likejhe ISSC to give faster notices of monetary awards or grants to recipients." . ^ 

"/ do notjcnow if the ISSC mor^etary award can be used outside of Illinois, but it would be very helpful toTne 
if it could I think that the monetary award should cover enough money for the entire amoUnt of tuition no 
^' matter what accredited school, th&student may want to attend. " ^ ' , 

v7r would be better if the money not used for tuition (jould be applied for parking fees, lab fees, book fees, 
, * and^ Summer schooji/mstead of being returned to the ISSC when the tuition costs do not exceed the ISSC 
. scfiolqrship."^ \ * ' : 

"liow about helping with room and board when living on^ampus?" • ■ ' v k 

7. As is probably inevitable in as massive a prdgram as the ISSC scholajsmp and grant award, general criticisms of 
various aspects, of the opefatiorl and administration can be expected. A few of4he comments pertained to technical 



procedures such as inadequacies of the application iprm and excessive^processing time, for example. 

'*rhe form sent out each year is confusing aruf it is difficult for both studhtts and the parents to fill it out. " 

— why does it take so long to get results from'you?" \ 

• - t . • '* _ ' - * 

"The application form is too complicated. My father would not fill put the income portion, but gave me his 
^ income tax statement and told nie thai I could do it.^ The forms should be written so that information 
transfers directly from the tax statement. Also the language of the form need not be so. technical " 

"There^ ought to be some simple way for the student to know when they 1l have to receive and send out those 
forms." . 

Most of the criticisms, however, dealt with important and fundamental issues underlying the cffectivertess and 
basi(f assumptions of tlie monetary award program. Specifically, they refer to ele^nts of (a) unfaimess^(b) laxity, 
(c) inflexibility, and (3) philosophical assumptions. Representative comments for each of these four major areas of 
criticism are as follows: ' , * \ 

. (a) Unfairness:. ' * , 

"It seems unfair that students who do not maintain a B average should continue to receive scholarships " 

"/ think consideratipn should be made as to students whose parents are finandally solvent. Just because 
the parents have the good sense to pay off a mortgage or stay out of debt shouldn *thurt the students 
chance for a full scholarship. Often times the student must still finance his own education. '•' 

"/ don V think that it 's fair for a student going to a private college to get so much more money than one 
going to d public school with much cfieaper tuition. I don't think ir should be called a scholarship, 
because itjs more based on financial fieed." 

"Afy financial position this year is worse than last year, yet I am receiving less of an award. Why?" 

, "The way the financial awards are assessed puts some people at a disadvantage — for instance a farmer's 
income does not at all reflect net income." • 

"/ think it's extremely unfair that in order to receive money from the state, you /nust attend an 
^ institution of , the state. lHon't believe the program is set tip for the Illinois student except m a 
secondary consequence. Primarily ^ it aids the universities, which granted need the assistance " 

*(b;_Laxity:'^ * • • 

t "It should not bi based on need alone. There are too many jerks in school wasting the state 's money for^ 
an edj^cation they neither strive for nor care dboup. " \ 

• • "/ think that when the ISSC is evaluating a sntdeHt's earnings and saving, -it should determine .what 
percentage of his earnings a student is saving. Many students appear to be hjore eligible for aid because 
'they either did not manage their high school and summer earnings very successfully, or they purposely^ 
' , invested a lot of money in large purchases, such as cars, which isn V made vfry clear on PCS form. " 

; • "... that much more money would.be a\^ailable to more students if greater care was taken by the 
Qmimission to invest fgate the staled financial resources of the recipients, I have known several very well 
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off individuals who have received the maximum uward yearly mrough jugging of their confidential 
statemetits. " . * . ' . . , " ' \ ' - ^ / 

. *7 was able to *hide^ money from my persondl .savings mccouAl I simply operted another account at . 
another bank to make it ^appear that I \yfis even more in need \jf a scholcaihip^ This money J did not 
inc^eon the financial statemetit.]' .\ * . ^ ' ' , * ^ 

(c) Inflexibility: . . » • ' . • r * ' • • " 

'Vnfortynately it is not made available to everyone due to some strange rules - there is no personalized 
feeling for special cases. There 1must.be more personalized investigation into the need of .everyone. The 
man whp spends Ins salary foolishly ^e tp dnnldhg or mismanagement ^his children are alsu left out - 
after alf/fin^mcialaid.is given to the snideniw^ > ' ^ 

- "l^elthat certain family situations are not adequately evaluated. " ■ ■ , 

"I am the son of a \vidow who has had to hflp put two sons tMough school She is over 60 and has less 
than two years to teach after I graduate. As a t^Cher, her salary is mitdmal compared to some young 
parents who get large grants. You seem to help young parents because they are, in debt starting out, but 
what about older ones that are about out of working years? " - : ' ^ 

Late last summer we moved out-of-state ami 1 will' subsequently be unable to collect the rernaining 
three years of scholdrsiiip. I Jiad nothing to say about my family *s departure from Illinois and see no 
reason why I should be penalized for such a movf. [graduated from an Illinois fyigh school, I won the 
scholarship in Illinois and lam still attending an Illinois college " 

(d) Phil6sophical assumptions: , . , . 

discussion with many ISSC recipients, it is generally agreed upon that there seems, to be a basic 
'wrong' about the financial statidings of famflies^ Those who own a home, and ark not in debt get no 
money, whereas those who could do the so/He but have a mortgage on a second 'summer' home and owe . 
on a car, are considered 'in need, 'and get aid. ^* . ' - , • ' . ' 

, ' ... , . • . • • 

"The way it is nQw, a student is penalized for saving for school-rather than buying a car " . 

, Rather thtih assist middle<lass students, it fjusbts th^ aid of minority. students. Obviously the middle- 
class now receives unfair treatment while favoritism is given to the lowenclass minority.,** 

'^l feel that when a student reaches the age of 21 or ifheis^married his parents sh^ouldAp longer be held 
financially responsible for him " " ■ , * * • *, 



' " ^ . Granf^Respondehts ' ' ' ' 

The comments of. the grant respondents, like those of the scholarship respondents, ranged oyer a Wide variety 
of topics. However, there seemed to.^jbc rnore einphasis on inflexibility and unfairness gather .tharfjaxity and 
unacceptable philosophical assumptiq;is.^e grant respondents ofteji offered lengthy expositions, many of which 
were extremely perceptive. The comments wefe evalaa.ed £^d categorized in the same manner as were the scholar- 
sliip respondents' cpmments. ' , . < • / ^ 

I. The grant respondents^ like the scholarship responHents, offered corpments expressing gratitude rartging in 
length from one word (Tjiahks!") to'ftiore e:s;,t^ilsive remarks such §s: . ' * \ ^ 
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■ ' v;:' \y ^ ^ "V^'^'^/ 'V-XV-; v^.i^^^^^^^ 



. "/am gfatefid thatstu:ha .'prpgpim .,1 
schoolwhocou!d{ioibeAnit;ifi{-vxi . S;^: . * ' / 

.2^^ - Man); of {he ^ant iw^ndc , \ _ 

t»'ir»hetiryiwar4progra - . . , ^ ' " ^ ' -. \ ^ ' ^ 

am rfioif ifat&fid for the h^lp jrom Hindis - it has made college very. pgssible^^d enjoyable for me.A\^^ J^ 
. opp^f^tethepwrtiptrettrnxsofappUc^^ . ' 

i •* ' ^ - . ' ^ ' ' t> -. .--^ — . - * ' " _ -J ^ J:.:^-X = 

^ \ The lSSCawrdhftspiqdeitgqssibtefdr hmny mi 

• r W' , \ , - '^ ' ' ' f ^ • , - • * * ' ■ . 

I . ' - ^ ' ') , - ♦ ' - ' - ,* ^ - 

1 ^*The manner in which if is ^dminister^ thiaugh the miversities is very efficienkand does (lat jresuit in any\ \ ' 

• \embarr^issment Jo theaid recipient,^' ' : - ^ ^ .1 \ > - 



If 



7 jm re/y thankful there is such aerogram available Jor sftldents who are tidt train citildren "find Jo nflhave 
^' the rnoney tpjnake something out of their lives." ^ i. • ' . J - " 

3. Many of the grant respondents pointed out that the decreased ^^aneial burdcamade s^ud^mg easier, part-Umc 
. work less necessary and coy^ge life njore enjoyable. The fdto^^ng comments are representative of many ^ ^ 

7 think it is a very good prpgranu It assists the stud&at in devoting more time to academ^^ endeavot^^ fieeUng^ . 
him from preoccupation with 'exppises during the school ternu I found that my grad^^^j^cantly imprpved. *! 

''Ifi ^ouldhw^jehaddo earn aU o f the extra mon^ J would 

, « "l[Wnk it' is a wbnderfid thing. It topk much pressure off Me persanally^^ IcoQtd devpte mpte'^me^io , ' * 
t ' - 1 hope ! can someday repay the mqney spent onjny.educatioh.sp thatspme.ofher student wUl be . - 

'able to contihue his education.': ' ' /" " " :^ "r,,^, ^ . - • 

4. Some of the grant respondents ^dicated that they.prQbably Wofild have b^en;attending:4nother school if 4t 
liad hot bc^ fpr the grant aid, of thesc,.most indicated that, t^y urould^pt, have .been, attending a nonpublic 

'festitution Without assistance: J . " - ' ' » * . ' . . > 

"I' Kfiallyjeel that^ this program should ^ continued I know thatjnc^y'ofmy friends at college couldnQt be 
^ there excep't for the ISSC - many of us that would prefer, a^priyijte school}^ 
Sid.not have th'is'scholarifiip^or grant.*' ' : ' - * . -W^''* ' ' . ^ 

'7:^^ grant.ailowed me to attend the college of my choice, a ,prppe cJle^ .^^ 
wanted-' - » ' ♦ - * " ' > r- - .^^ - //v^^^^ 'i-,- 

• 7/ /r H^/'e not for the prbgram, I would not be atfendi/j^^tlie ci>Hege <ff n^ckoiUe, "^^^V - - ■ T * ^ ^^-- "^ • 

5. Many of the grant respondent* mentioned explicitly that they wouldnot haye bccnm coUege,hao.^^,Qti)een, . ^ > 
for their mohetaryaWard. For exahiplcV ^ ^' . ' . 1: ; : ^ 

• ^*I hccvetpdepeM on the ISSC money to^getrne through schooV'' :C; ' . :A ' :i ' / : 71^^^^^^ 

7«e program is great because without it there would be no y^ay for me to attend the institution Jn, which lam ,^ ^ 
presently enrolled. Financial aid is very import(^t to nte since I qm^ / 
' schooling is very important to me andmy fotnity/\ ^ ' . / ' - ' ■ ' V^ V. 
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'V am. vfiTK grate fid for the grant. Both niy older and younger sisters are prjesently in coH^e, also, so eve^i 
though my rmther and father^ both work, it y^idd be an extreme hardship for t^^s all to stay in schqol without 
theJSSCgmpc!' * > ' ; • ^ 1 \ 

"7Se, /SSC meow very tm^h to me and many of my friends. [With^jit this money Jrotth JSS^nany of us, 
Jncluding myself cmMn'tgq:io cdl^ ' y\ * , - 

6. The. re^ndcnts offered rnany suggestions for improving the. grant program. Most of these suggestions, 
centeied.around the ^flca" the grant program, either m the amount awarded tu^each student or to grant 

^tnanyThoi^femonf^^ ; \V y --^^Vi ' ■ : - ^^ r. / . ' ' 



-J 



"''The'dhwunt:ofthe.dwrdfho^^ . ' - -i- " - ' * 

, , . /' . . . should try to ^ve assistance tarn man^ people as possible jas this is thj^ only possible way some very 
. inteUigeni bur mt so wll off people Iw ' i , ' ^ 

'/ /erf //wzr if more, serious minded stf/dents were aware of the program would be raising the number of 
^ goqdsnidetthyvhdiyouldbestiQ^ingiii^chool/' \ ^ - ♦ 

7/ program must be changed, I feel that it would be better to let students repay iheir aidivhen they 
gradi{flje instead of doing a^Miyw^th tlie ' - . ^ t ' 

■ 7 "* • y . ' ' ~ - ' " ^ ' " '* * « * 

"/ think a better system or ofganuation for giving out ISSC awards ts needed, such as interyjews with 
. applicadts^" • > . , / . . ^ . - 

7. Vanous cnfiasnfi of the graat program were made b> tJiC recipients. Tliese are presented below in the sam^ 
subcategories offered for the s^^ ' , * 

(a) Unfairness:- " ■ \r . ' • - , \ ' ' - 

"The form for farmers does not seem to keep th^ fanners expenses in mind all the time, pit figures re- 
. cordpi fot 'inventory, land value, etc are extremely Idrge for a small fanner, but the expenses cancel out 
. , ' agood share of the dssets/* ^ ^ * , ' ^ \ „ - 

..' -rr-^ . ^U . , . ^^ . 'Xbeliey0Jhat the middle-^^ family is not. given enough consideration in tins program. My father 
,]\. \[ m)^,eam $lS,pO0aye^^^^ the high j^qst^of living is worse off thati twoyearsago 

-/c': r '-J.v basis of parents' pssejis^ and savings, Feopk who have 

i/^,; I, ' V j^oftsci^tjic^^ years ^nd have deprived therr^elv^es, of 

i ^, i^yrrfhy^jtHtn^^^ ^^ho flaunt 

t ... '..4=.... . - -'fiy r/ceiving the filll 




. V V ' " • - 

vtf-. .. . V ^ get lesS'OfM grant iMn 'they do. " 



• ^'Prorxi^ the conversation with fellow students regarding ISSC monetary awards. Jt ^ppe<^ ttmt ntany 
, \ ' \ st^dents'tecepe dw^ - V . \ 

. . . - ... ^ . • ' • . . : 

. ^ -^(q> Inflexibilily't ' ^ - V . . r . 



^ . , -We/ /m/j>' kids at school in sirnilar situation as myself (father disabled). Figures Jn award application do 

- , , ' ' iiot always reflect circumstances, gdspiial bills,' insurance, general bills, debts,,eic, " ' - . • \^ • 

"My rdationsfup with my pS'entfiis not tfie usual, and it i difficult Jo Impress Ihis. relatumship on the 
ISSCapplicatiori" " " . ' , '. 

. ' , "Students ofjiipority groups especially shduld be contacted by school social workers who can show the 

, ' student that a college educatiori^can be his or hers and encourage the smdents. " 

" . (d) Philosophical assumptions: ^ . • ^ ' — ' . >' . 

'7t seems /f^e v^'poor are the only ones that can go to college wttbout making sacrifices on themselves 
^ ' i and parents/' ^ - . ( 



"Education should be free to all" • / . " 

* '/ "You want too pudch personal information," ' - ' * * . 

- ' ' Vto difference does it make what ethnic group I belong to or. gender, do thes^xlassifwations enter in 

. oh the determination ofy^sfiould or should not receive assistance?" ' . 

, . ^ - • . * ' ' <f - ' ' . ' 

As indicated earhex, the last sarv^ included a large number of subjective comments pcrtainmg* to .financial 
independence from parents. Tfi fact, there were 92 such comments in the 1973-74 ^urvey^one, The^ are mcluded 
'in the standardized categories (6) and (7). The comments referred to many^ aspcct^'^'of financial independence, 
•including the need or desire for the student to feel emancipatcjd,^ the failure, of parents to suppprt the college 
student, and the recormnendation that the ISSC modify its.regulations'defining a self-supporting student. A repre- 
^sentativ^ sampling of ih.ese conmients follow: " ^ ' ^ ^ 

' ' - ' ^ * >y * 

"Very little^ concem% given for the student who must pay for his educational expenses all by himself^ Jn the' 
financial statements this is not indicated. I have paid for my education with no help from them (parents). 
> • . • ■ ^ 

"Requirements for self supporting smdents are unrealistic. Proof of one years self support should be suffh 
. I cient. " ' . , . . ^ ^ * • • ^ / ^ 

' "/ find it unreasonable for the ISSC to expect parents to\contribute $1,000 yr. for their son i or daughters 
^ education.'^In my situation most ofniy'peers have jobs and are paying room and board to their parents as a 
. contribution. J am old enough now that I find it difficult to ask my parents to continue strug^Jng at their age 
fo hel^ me^ w^en they really should be planning for their owri figure retiremenh " ' " . 



^'My financial independence is so important to me ^ I haf^o depend on parents! If it. weren V for your 
wouldn 'tbe in school that i. for sure. Thank you. " y »• * 



loan I 

you. 

** ' "This award has helped me to learn to live on piy own without financial dependence on^my parents. All 
{ students should have this opporntnity — // is almost the most important aspect of my schoglifig. " ' 
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"/ am exnenieiy tliankftd for the a\vctrd. With itUiayebeen completely able to pay for twu years at a private 
college receiving no help frum m\ parents^ It helps me to feel ujtdependent of thetrt even though 1 am not 
'completely. " ■ ■ ' . 

"[ don't think it should be taken for granted th^t parents are going t(h contribute to their child's college 
education, because in many cases parents feel that the child should pa} for fus or her own college education. " 

"Parental income andxis^ets shoM not be a consideration when judging a married student \ehgibUity for a 
monetary award, " ' ' " y. -^"^ ^ 

"Vie thing about this award is that tliey'depend ti/o much on what the parents make. Of course my dad makes 
$20,000 but being totally lionest with you, he does not give me a cent to live on or pay /or sclwul because he 
is against school and I'm sure tfiere are other applicants with the same problem. " 

"My roommate has tried for ISSC aiid can't ever get it becausi they always look at what your parents make 
imd what your parents own. 7j^> don 't seem to realize that som^ of us want to put ourselves through school. 
Our parents have done so much for ih already. We d like to not have to take from them all the time, " 

Tlie foregoing presentation of the respondents* subjective f;ohiments attempted to communicate to the reader 
the mainstream of freely offered and unstructured opinions. The followmg tabular display of the distribution of the 
comments by the categories whij^ emerged from the range of topics covered is intended to show the relative con- 
stancy of the proportion offering such comments and the shifts m categories over the six-year period. 

TAftLE 4.9 

DISTRJBUTION OF SUBJECTIVE COMMENTS BY CATEGORY 

No. of Respondents 







Scholarship 






■ Grant 




Category 


1967 68 


1970 71 


1973-74 . 


1967 -68 


1970 71 


1973 - 


bxpressions ol Appreciation V 
or Thar^ . 














24 ■ 


31. 


38 


29 , 


30 


120 


P/aise for Various Aspects 














of the Program ^ 


66 


, 72 


■ 71 


69 


62 


143 


Better Grades Were Possible f 














Because of Financial Aid 


49 


39 


25 


56 


29 


77 


Choiof of Specific College 














Made Possible by the Awards , 
Monetary Award Made College 


57 


30 


24 _ 


9 


19 •. 


9 














Attefidance Possible 


61^ 


74 


72 


35 


44 


. 178 


Suggestions for improving 














Aspects of the Program 


4r 


37 


46 


33 


29* 


107 


Criticisms' of :t|ie Program 




51 




54- 


58 


41 


TOTAL* , .: 


324 


334 y 


327 


285 

> 
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it IS noteworthy tliat most of the comments aie^sitive in ton^.aild, somewhat predictably, appreciative ol 
the roonetary aid received. There is some mcrease in bj^th critical comments and suggestions for irnproyement, and 
this may perhaps be expected, as tlie programs become e^blisl^ied aiid^more familiar to the students in the sense that 
the aura or "halo, effect" of newh^l^ of such monetary'award programs< wears off. The new category of subjective 
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commeflts on financial independence from patent^ is»noi.scp2Tated from the standard caiegunes used in al^uf the 
surveys. ^ . ; ' * , *^ * . .. -T. \ \ '. * 



Summary • 

Irf'all three of the surveys 'the responxients were asked tu and did piovido an extensfte r^nge ojf opuiiom, 
attibdes and subjective comments gtoutvarfous aspects of fmancial ai^^ " \ \ / 

^ The first of the'toplcs^dealt witS tlie respondents' opinions of the degree to. which they were financially 
independent from'their i^fcnts. (It should be noted -that responses on thi$ topic w/re ehvrted onl> in the last^twoof 
the three surveys ) Ansfjps of the findings revealfed that, most of the scholarihip arui grant respondents reported that 
they were dependent oa their parents for financial support,* however; there vyas a discernible. triend tiJwatd /decrease 
in this percentage Furthermore; this trend was considhabl> stronger .for grant jespondefnts (cspeciaUj malcs)4|iaii 
for scholarship respondents. A number of further arfiily-ses indicated that'mosi of the group- wKich had reported 
financial independence were married and/or older than tliC typical undergraduate. fHiUpvmgrthis findings a ri^^ 
of analyses were ^rformed with the data from single, 1702 year-old respondents, whiqh showed that higher 
peicentages of financial independence occurred* with greater reliance on a paf ticuliti flnanual resource other than 
parents - for example, self'h^lp or ipaiisi, ' ' ' , *. ' ' . 

In the final survey (1973-74), ti*e respondentsVere asked^to further mdicate tlieir subjective feeUngs cpncern- 
ing tlieir fuianc^al dependence or independence from their jjarents. AAalySes of these respc^ndents -jreveal^d very 
stroiig,indicatioj^ that those students wiip considered tl\emselves finanaally independent of their parents felt very 
strongly about the importance of such independence. On the other han3, those students who indicated "that they 
considered themselves still dependent sni thfiji par-e'nl;^ i>howed» m aggregate, httle feeling about their dependence one 
^y or the other. In fact^, there was sorne tendenc> toward a complacent and satisfied attitude m regard to their 
financial depi^ndence/ - ^^'^'^T^ . * • 

The second major ropic about vAiLh the respondents were asked to indfcate their opmion referred to the 
hypothetical use"of the ISSC. monetary award to .attend an out-of-stafe institiJtign..Somewli^t surpnyKgly, a 
consistent two-thirds to^ three :fourths of both the 1970*71 and 1973-74 respond^^ indicated that they <auld n^pt 
have preferred to* use the award outside of Illinois. Furthermore, there were almo^\ no differences.whatevej between, 
this degree of preference between respondents in public and nonpublic institutions! • / . 

Because the Basic Ecfu^ational Opportunity Grant will liave an important irnpW on state financial ^d in 
Illinois and elsewhere, it wasT decided, beginning in 1973-74, to obtain some^measure of the number of students^iwho 
applie^ for and reeeivedT such grafts. Approximatel> one fifth^of both the s cholarship ai^d grant respondents apj^lied 
for the federal grant. Huw^cver, ovef SO^.'df the grant resppndents.who applied received such an award compiled; 
with only 37:5% qf the scholarship respondents. ' ' '/ * - 

The .subjective comments of the respondent* were most valuable in revealing matters of importance to tH^tn 
that jvere not included in the structured- items which comprised the remainder of the questionnaire, these comment? 
revealed a significant reservoir of gratitude, app/eciation and general good wilktoward the ISSC programs. Especially 
important in terms" of the goals* of the ISSC were* the many comments indicating the crucial role of monetary 
assistance in choice of college an'd, indeed, in enabling attendance it all. A notable minority of the jespondents had, 
critical comment? and conistructive suggestions for improvement of vanous aspects of the ^programs. Regrettably, 
many of the criticisms slioweij a misguided' or completely mistaken view of the purposes and operation- of the 
programs, indicating the need for further^ eTforts toward fuller uommunicaticm with monetary award applicants ^nd 
recipients. *' * ' 

The subjective comments did corroborate the findings about the growin^mpprtanc^ of the need for financial 
emancipation from parents on the part of many of the respondents. 
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. Tte purpds? of tms final partiof the^gpiV* 5 to ie\^^ tii^ objectives^' and design of the study, to summarize ; 
, the salient .rcsuJts anj^ tadiscussthf implica^ons o ' the Tin^gp fprjhe cqntmued/yiiproYement of the lUinois State,, \ 
.ScholarshilfCommissronands&tfilai^sta^ > C/'^V- . ^ • ^ • 



* A. ' Purpose aiid Dii^gn pf fh^ Study 



^ The .overall purpose of Ihe-sertis^of three surveys described in tMs report ^was to determine the present 
'effectiveness and futurjp direction hf monetary ^ard prpgfams admmist^^ bx tlie^ISS^C. EH)bodie.d.in this general 
objective of all three surveys ^d the -anSly^ of Uie* foldings are theToMoftrihg questions: * ,^ "Jt * . 
/ , , I. What effects do*.the progrims of iinancial assistance a{ld the'levei'ojf funding Mv^^n !/ 
* ' a. .college attendance patterns ainonj the*various' types ofinstiiutions? . . ' 

. b. decision to Attend and tpremamin collie? - \ * / . \ , c ^ ' * 

c, distribution 6r»r.«our<^ for coUpg^e amon^'^ff ^d, Ioanft self-help, and parents^ contjjiiutians? 
2. , How do ifddeats re'sdiy fjnance'colltge costs^ ^nd how .do^T'ieaiityiCqmp^re with 't^^^^ 



3., Howdo5ttidentsfeelab6^ut various,aspectsofthemonet^i^ • V. - / 

The overall design of the 5tudy vljas to determine' trends»Qvch time ^ reyealccfin the,^jrics x)'f thrse Surveys. The 
first survey included data gatherecl from monetary a^yard recipients m the l%t*68 award. y.car.,The results of that 
survey were published in' an extensive report. 4 replication . pf die J967::j58 survey yas. conducted jri the 1970-71 
- award year- The findings were .not published in a formal repirt^ but^^s with th^ earUct suiytfy,, we.if used to rnodify 
and improve ISSC programs and operations. ^With^the addition 'of .the 1?7^74 siiWey condyct^?d ^ ^ 
Identic^ to that between the two earber surveys,' the longitudinal^ Yie\y*^of aspects cxainined m tl\esc surveys . .. . . . 

extends from the 1967-68 gcadefnic yeax through the, I973-74 academic,year.* • . / V / - ^ '-^ % ^1 

In all three surveys, a random sample o£ 1,000 was drawcn.fronj .the total'ijijinbcr pf $choiarshipr, recipiexfts. , J . '/ .i 

during the acadeirac year. A random^sample of 1,000 was abo^i^awn froj^^thc-graii^ ajyard red^^nts in tnb,j9^^S. . * 
and the 19)0-71 surveys. The sample «was iitcroasd?d to*2,Q00 grant ;ep|ptents during the l$f|-74'§.uiycy due't9ilie...v - 
large increase in the number of grant jetij)ientS. Thus, y\^^^ \ ^ / . 

r^iB?ctive.ly, was 9,297 and;6;5186in*l«^7»^ 7- *-\f 1.- 

A specially designed ^ues^ti^Qijnj^c-^,^i^ ihe samplc^^ ttie^ . , , . " . . 

ripspondcnts wcrb guararftted.anoayin^^ oyerafl/respopse rate^^jChofar^sKlparjd *g^^ 

69.3% /or tlT.e.jWtUl s^ir>^,^,'^^ tlw ^ci^r{i sv^ the [ 

^ fo^ow^ng numb.er of^ii^^^ . - <^ . ^ . 

V and 5.&7.|iiitres|w^^ sqKofehip, a^dl ,{k j^j'fe3|pond^C$^^^ ]] ^, / ^ , 

. j^$','5tudy^^j;oj^^^^ fiu ^iduation types. Qf. liipne^ry iiyard redpjeigs^, , . 

nainel^,,ihosc jccd^jn^ scliolars^ps and ihQ^ rtuivinj^ ^?P,ts. ^^leljprencos^to^^^^ ^Eesijptate ' / , 

rr)6^pt^^ kynj4 xt^ji^j^tiu ,^^h^,.ZT<f mt^.^chbjiirs by th^ fSSC A. state ^hoUr^einpnstral^s^mgh '\ ^ 

iicademic jjoten^t^a^^^ on b^sis jof j^cademic 'ability tojst scpres-fuitf academic fepprd^ioliieycd in high schc^L the _ 
. /tvxA.grant recipfents ttfti^ to iTipnetj^ry.^ awaxd recipient wb6 either "dJi not aikjfo*,bc cpnade^'d jot state sgholar . ^ 
■ ' ,^ , ri^p^itioa^oi 3id .tiqt /lualjfy. ,fpr .this pifpgf km o£/ccpgijtipj* .Tor' lu^ acadernic potential as 4|ftermiiied 1)y the , ""^ 

■ . y... the ,need/or jftnai^tial ii"4 tp attend tfie fllihois. coffege of ^ 1 ' 

.J//, .^Jji^e|r ability 40ent^) JSihi gtzni rcdpieflU, (typically ' ] 



tfiis study characteristics oT award wrfhners, program impact on access and/or cfioice, how 'students finance iheir, 
education, a' comparisoh^of theory ind reality of eonrributioiis to meet college costs - by abihty Jevels. For the 
purposes of this study, we retain the dis^tion betvyeen jsdholarship and grant* recipients to .(a) maintain a 
longitudinal view dating Ifack to the original 1967-68 study (bXenable the read.er to compare these data with thote 
from commissions with similar 'programs in other states andL j(c) provide a baseline data bank in the event that 
Illinois may spmetimc be forced ;to 4ifferentiate amortg applicants on some relative ability, measure. ' . * 

B, *Overwey 6|4he Salient bindings - • * ' • ' 

'S' ' X " • " • " . ' ; ^ 

A "profile" of the respondents was deveiqj^d by exi^nlng the distribution of.respenses^on many ke^ 
variables. Of these; the following four designated 'control variables wpVe.cpn^istlntly used for cross-analysis of the 
- responses from tbth the scholarship and grant groups. ' . • 

L Sex': scholarship re-spondents were divicied 'about evenly between men and women in all three surveys; 
there were slightly more men than womeA-iit the grant respondent groups. • ' 

2. . Commuter/Resident Status, the grant group includes substantially more commuters (53.8%) than the 

scholarship group (32.1%) in 1973-74. This difference is related to the greater percentage of grant 
respondents enrolled in public. two-year colleges. . . ^ ^ x ' 

3. Class Level: both scholarship and grant group distributions are skewed tpward the freshman and 
sophomore levels: about one-third of both groups are freshmen in the 1970-71 andvl973-74 surveys. 

4. Type of Institution. Efecreasing percentages of grant respondents attend private four-year cplleges over 
the perto.d studied (from 11 A% to 32.2%). For grant/»respondents, the shift is from private TouVy ear 
colleges r6 public t^yo-year colleges. The distribution is much more stable for scholarship lis^onden^, 

, altjiough some decline is also noted for^pri'vate four-year colleges (from 57.5% in 1967-68 to 50.8% in 
' ' •* 1?73^74). / / . - ' ' ; , * ' * , 

From these *data an?! examination of tfie differing distributions on a larg^ number <pf^other variables, it is 
possible to delineate contrasts between the "profiles" of scholarship and grant respondents, 
' In comparisoii with the scholarship respondent/the grant resppndent was more likely to (a) be a commuter 
tJm^ a resident student (b) be attending a public rather than a private institution (inc/easingfy , a two-year.instead of 
'a*' fourfyear'i^oilege or ufiiyersity) (cX be older md/or married., divorced or widowed rather than single (d) be a 
imAt)er ,of a jninority group (e^ Imve lovyer coHege grades Xf) have attended more than one college, and (g) report a 
/jqwer WelSf ^du^^ . - ' 

' These profdes should^be borne in,nund,in mterpreting the following salient findings j^f titis study, since tjiey 
uijderly^mahx'of the diffejcerices jftthc iittpact of the monetary awards on scholafsliip versus grant respondents. 
: . \* ;v ; ' ^ liripact of the: Ajvarda on A&ess and Choic^ of College 

. f. The data' gathered in the three surveys showed' dramatic jncreascs in the percentage of students 
V indicating thai they would ha^e been. denfed access to any college as a full-time student without the 

' \ / financial assistance provided by t&'iSSC monetary award, the percentage of students so ,indicatmg more > 
\ ^ V^ jhin. doubled 'over the siXiyeaf period for both,'Sclj6Iarshlp and grant responder^tj. The impact of th> 
/ ^ . relative increase is iha^lfiejj* by the striking marease in the^nUhiber of monetary award recipients, 
' ' ^ J espegially those desj'fei^ted as ^i^ant respondents, whose nui^bers increased from 6,SS64rt 1967-68 to 
' \58^»9^6 in 1^73^7^-, A^bng the^scholarshtp and grant respondents indicating tliey would have been ' 

^ /. d<5nico acoess^to college witfiout ISSC financial, assistance, females are increasingly represented to a^much 

" greatenextent than riiaieso^^ ♦ ' ^, 

././''%^ 'Bec4\isc of the striking increase in percejjt'age of students who indicated they-woul^ not be able: to. 
6 ' attend vwthoutfSSC, financiM^assistarice/re^^^^^ 1973-74, to consider 

'the (jWstion <S^, where they would ^ttend^ However, tljis; relative^ decrease is concurrent with and 
^ tepresented 'by, an increase in absolute numbefs^because gf the draipatic increase in the' base number of , 
' rec'ipiepts, particularly 4hose designated as grant recipiem^^ . ^ ' ' 

1' Aniong those indicating that they would* attW another 'college without the ISSC monetary aWard,. 
' V n^ifly two-thirds were nonfreshmen. /. *" * * • ' 6 / * , 



//ther#,\wis"a^M^^^ teirdency for enrollment shifts among types of colleges to include 4ecreases ip. 

'inf olfmenj .;at F^ivate four-year colleges and universities, and a shift toward increased enrollments, at 
'^pu!?Ue fqur-yfar arid twp-y.eaV institutions, particularfy for grant students. As was shown clearly in the^ 
^:jJi^ial" i^^?^X* Jhe^I35C iVionetary. award .has enabled nfiany students to enroll ^at private colleges and 
^^Vjsratife witjvre higher costs. Unavailability of the award would ev1de*ntly require them to 

(^si^t^^ k^ or increasingly, discontinue college atten4ince. ^ » 

^jdf thi^.Jito lii^cated.they ^ypuld not be able to attend college,4he predominate alternative plan was. 
Xo^s^lc^Ojch^B^^ 1973-74i sim^ey, th6 pfdjected number of grant recipients who would seek work 
^niii^t^^;^ reached nearly 34,000 students. / 

. 'liio^ r^ppnderit^^^^^ remained at the same institution without ISSC financial assistance 

' mdica'ted't^^^ alternative finacncial.iesourccs, larg^ through extra work, either 

9s^siri^e after with loans or more assistanpg from the family. ^ 
/ :*> ''1 ; * ;^^^il%eoiy aixd Reality of Financing a College Education 

, Otsdrth^Yi^ earnings have increased most, and the change is the most noteworthy since. 

1967r68/Tffi5$e , increases have raised ferm-Jtime earnings to J/5th of the,budget and are being used as a 
iuSstitute fbiyft^/pareritai^dollar contributions in meeting college costs. 

Parents are providjiig le§s, in real dollars and as a pcrcentage,'in terms of dollars given and theoretically 
expected toh^lp their cHild meet college costs. When a trend ^analysis was made of all respondents to our 
. series of three' studies, th^ figures showed in 1967-68 about 60% of the expectation from parental 
. income/assets was provided. In 1970-71 this percentage dropped to 51%, and a fu^her decline to 39% ; 
.•was observed in 1973-74. For liigh academic potential students (ISSC monetary award winners £tso 
named state scholars), the percentages of reality to theory have'dropped from 67% iji 1967-68, to 54% 
in 1970-71, and 'to 43% in 1973*74. For average ability (grant) students the, comparable percentages are ^ 
52% in 1967-68* 47% ill 1970-71 , and 33% in j973-74. . " ' ' ' ^ 

Sunimer earnings have remained fairly constant in net dollars and as a percentage of the resources over 
.the*past'six,years. . - , ' " ' ^ > 

The role of^student educational loans has also been static or slightly down in mean dollars borrowed or 
as a percei)tage of the colle^ge budget over the past six years.^Loans are probably being used by most * 
studenlfi as the last resource to use when necessity requires they be used. ^ 
Non-repayable gift aid for each academic year surveyed indicates men need more total dollars than 
women to attend the same college$. ^ * , - - 

4 Opinions and Attitudes To,ward Financial Aid , 

Analysis of the findings bvealed that most of the scholarship anU grant respondents rejported that they 
> wpre dependent on their parents f^r financial support, however, tliere was a discernible trend toward a 
decrease in this percentage. Furthermore, this trend was ^considerably stronger for grant respondents 
(eipecially'males) tlfen-for scholarship respondents. • ' * " - 

the group wKich had^^reported financial independence were married and/or olde^ than the typical 
^nder^aduate. Following this finding, ^a number of analyses were performed with the data from single, 
17'2^'year*old respondents wlio inchcated independence, which showed greater reliance' on a particular' 
' filhaifcial resource other thah^arents - for e;^mple, self-help or loans. • j, 

In the final survey (1^73-74), the resporidents were asked to further indicate theij; sfubjective* feelings" 
con6erning their financial dependehce^ or independence from their parents. Analyses' of these, 
resj^ndents revejaled corifi/'incing indications that those students, who considered themselves- financially 
incfcpen^ent of their parents feit v^ry sttongl)^ abdut4he importance of such independence. 
Orj the other hand, those' ^tudfents who indicated that |Jiey corisidered themselves stflj>dependent on 
thbij parents showed, in the agjgregat-e, little feeling about their dependence one way brihe oilier^. In 
faet, there was some tendency toward 4 complac^^t and satisfied attitude in regard to their financial 
dependency. * * ' " ,w "c * " ^ 

In^reference to the hyp'othetic^af use of the ISSt monet^ award to attend an out-of-state institution, 
somewhat suprisingly a consisf'ent two*tfiirds to thr^-fourths of both^the 1970-71 ^nd 1973-74 
respondents indicated that' they would not have* preferred to use^ the ; award outside ofjllinois. 



Furthennore, ther« were almost 'no difference^ wiiatever between this i<^gxet of prefcxeric^ -betWe^ft 
*' Respondents in pubUc arid nonpublic insUtutions. ^ • ^ 

6. App/oximi^tely one-fifth of both, the scholarship arid* grant respondents applied for tte, federal Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant.irtbwever, over 50% of the grant rcspojidents who applied, received sych 
an awar4 cornpared with oiily 37 .5% Of tha scholarship respondents wlio,'^^^ ^ . . * 

7.. The subjective, unstructured cpmments requested^f the ijespondents rcyedfed a si^ificant reservoir of 
\ ^ / gratitude, appwciatiori and general good will tow^^rd the ISSC . programs. ExppciallyJmport.ant,' in lerms 
i of the gpgis of the ISSC, were the many comments indicating the cruci^ role oftlje monetary assistancJe 

. ^ in choicc'of college and, indeed, in enabling attendance at all. A notable minority of the respondents had 
^ critical comrrients^and constructive suggestions for improvement of various aspects of .the programs. 
Regrettably, many of the criticisms showed .a misguided or completely .mist^ert view, of the purposes 
and operation of the programs, indicating the need for furthi^r efforts tcJWard fuller cominynicition'with 
the applicants and recipients. The subjective coiirmients^did corroborate (he findings about the'growng 
importance* of the need for financial emancipation from.parints on the part of maay of Ihe respondents.' 

• ■ ■ ■. "," ■'■ •■• . 

C Sumniiry and Implications ^ . ' ^ ' / 

The basic purpose of research and evahiation studies^ such as this is tp apply the research, findings to 
operational decisions and/or add to the understanding of ihp rationale for current student financial aid 
administration and policies. 

The longitudinal analysis of this report permitted both an analysis of current practices as well as trends over 
the past six years. As has been stfown thus far, most of the trends are linear and evidently point toward continuing 
changes. « > ' 

Financial- need analysis is both an ait and a science. It is an art in that it requires skillful blending of the 
various governmental and citizen interests. The "science" in the proces&is emerging as an ever-important efemen^ai 
student aid gr^i^ in dollars inxolved, and the percer^tage of all aid dollars coming from governmental funds requires 
"more documented quantitative i^eportihg and fewer subjective judgmental practices. 

The student financial aid profession recfuires a documented, quantitative and consistent response tp the 
question of^vWij certain ditisions are made\about studei^s and families in response to their ap^ications for publfc 
funds to hplp meet the costs of attending poatsecondary education. 

WThe stud> permits the Conclusion^Jbit Illinois state scholarships and grants do affect th^decision to. attend 
college, the choice of college, enrollment distribution between public ^d private colleges, arfdWe ability of students 
to maintain reasonable levels of loans and part-time work. The longitudinal approach of this study revealed that 
several of the most important effects of the program are increasing in impact. ^ 

One of the crucial impacts of the ISSC program is on access to'conege, especially for many students "new" to 
higher education. Such students include thosc from minority group backgrounds, persons older than the traditional 
undergraduate student, and many "first-generation*' Students from famihes whose traditions did not include college 
attendance. The* grant program in particular is helping to open the dpor to college for many thousands of students 
y/ho could n^t otherwise c\)n^ider ernjolling because of the absence or .inadequacy of family financial resources 
and/or because a poor record of academic achievement or ability precludes gift aid based of\ such a measure. The 
fmdings of this study are potentially useful in identifying those to whomJSSC fmancial aid seems to be particularly 
crucial in providing access to college. Such data can.be helpful to hi^ school and college financial aid.counselors. 

The figancial problems bf institutions of hi^er education are well known, especially the plight of the private 
colleges caught in a spiralling cost-price squeeze Between inflationary costs and stable or even declining enrollments. 
As such colleges attempt to maintain solvency and growtij) throUgli mcreases in tuition and other costs to the student 
(pfteh the only available source of additional fund$ due to. the erosion of endowment income and- both corporate 
and private donations reflecting current economic problems) they encounter ina^sing "consurner resistance," and 
in many cases price enrollipent beyond the ability of many to pay^ ISSC monetary awards have clearly provided 
thousands 0? students with a freedom^of choice by enabling them to afford the costs of a private college. These 
collegis have found ISSCf funds to be of utmost importance m maintaining enrollments and keeping in balance their 
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" institutional budgets by notxonstantly increasing tl^eir expenditures for student aid from institutional funds. There 
are at leait two important drawbacks to this policy, from thi point of view of the.private colleges. One is th^ 
tcjtiptation or necessity to (}raw dn increasing proportion of their studeat body from witliin the state to obtam ISSC. 
funds^through student tuition and fees, thus parocliializing the sAdent niix.beyond the point which-ma)^ be jnost 
desirable. The othfrr is the increasing budgetary reliance on ^ source which is essentially beyond the& institutional 
control and subject to annual review 3nd approval by legislators, chief executive officers and master plannere.^ 
^ HoMrever, despite these potential pitfalls, jt seems ^:lear that the ISSC prograpis have played an important rble in \ 
'maintaining the health of the private scctor^in Illinois higher e*ducation. • 

; Some of the most important trends shown in the findings pertain to the. "packaging" of financial aid by the 
individual student and tlie theory versus the reality of fm'ancing a college education. 

i,The data of Part IH, suggest that the desire of many 18 to 22 year-olds still being cl^ed as tax dependents 
by parents is to gain financial independence. The, dramatic increases in term-time earnings, in many cases, could be 
%Xi attempf by 'many students to expecf only those dollars/rom parents to meet college costs after the students have 
done^all they could on their own, ■ , , y . 

^jn effect^ it appears more students^are saying to parents "don't j)rovide all that you could give me to meet 
Cost^,j|)ut rathef provide only what is required* after I earn and/or borrow to the maximum of all that is available to 
me." Obviously, this is ah attitude toward financial/parental emancipation which must be understood by financial 
aid pfficers. It|s unfair to assume that ^r all students the ibove is applicable, clearly, there are pacents who for one 
reason , or another refuse to fulfill even minimal obligations of support for college costs. Parents' refusal to provide 
"what dollars arejheoretically available continues to require thousands of students tcf borrow or work excessive hour^^ 
to^provide the d011^rs to meet college costs. . , ' 

Term-tirhe earnings have dramatically .increased in the past six >ears. Hours >votked afid pay per hour have 
iricreased to a level-where it can be estimated that this variably is now ^bout S580 ab©v^ the theoretical expectation. * 
By design or by necessity, this source has replaced the*;tpected dollars not being 'provided by paj^nts m the 
theoretical packaging of all aid' resources. ' - . . - ^ 

If this trend is to continue, sufficient college work-studv funds must be available, and jobs must also be 
, available to students seeking them. The inter-relationship betweenlhe demands of the classr9om and remaining in- 
good academic standing and th» time given to jobs for earnings cannot be ignored. The concurrent de-emphasis of 
academic probationary or dismissal decisions as well as incredsB's in mean grade-point averages have seemed to permit' 
more time for work to earn dollars and less time required tcyobtai'n the gra;^es or credits needed to remain in school ' 
or graduate. ^ * • ' 

It can be implied that the availabihty of jobs and funds to pa> 'for term-time work remain as most important 
variables. Additional ^search is needed to further indicate if parents, on the average, are responding m terms of 
providing dollars needed to cover a deficit in meeting college costs or whether the response is a reasonable sacnfice 
of their resources, ' . • - 

This study shows that students haie made large and significant investments in their own future by using 
term-time and suinmer eamipgs (often ij^ combination with loans) to finance their college education. Students 
reported that if the scholarship and grant awards had not been available, they would have been required to face the 
following alternatives (1) forego college attendance, (2) attend a second or third choice institution, (3) work 
excessivfi^ours, a choice which could have an adverse effect on tlie quality of their education, or (4) borrow very 
large sums of mo*ney to meet college costs. The impact of large loans wiiich must be repaid after graduation,and after 
the start of acarrer and/pr family is a-subject 6f concern to many educato|s. * 

The rationale of need analysis ^ undef cons|ant review. The basic questions remain-should the formulas 
reflect how students actually do finance tfieir college costs or should the formulas indicate how students'* 
theoretically sAowW or ^(?wW finance their college costs? The reasonable sacrifice of a poi:tion of parental fmancial 
resources, if and when available for college costs, is the historicaKrationale for objective need analysis. The parcpts' 
financial statement, arid willirignesS to provide assistance, may be assessed one way b); a college financial aid officer 
and in quite a 'differed manner by administrators of large tax-funded programs, ^? 

Many financial aid officer^ have beerf^aware for ^c.ne time that^actual parental financial support fell short of ' 
the reasonable expectation derived through the currently used formulas. Students have been required 'to replace the 
dollars not being provided by parents with increased SelfheljJ in the form of eamingS'and'/or loans. The increasing 



availability of student loans has no doubt also contributed to the fact that many ^wrents are not providing from their 
mcomc and/or assets thq dollars that are theoretically available for college costs. Such parents, by design, obtained 
,the lo^an funds or had- the "Stu dent borrow to replace the dollars they could have provided. 

^ this ftttdy WIS predicated on the conviction. of the iuthor? that it is now time for tfic immense and bui^onirig 
tax-assisted programs of student -financial aid to invest a substantial portion of time, enei^, ai^d operating funds in 
program evailuation. The .research and study ui>dcrgirding such evafuation should also be the primary basis for 
modifying and imprqvmg present programs, de^elopmg aew ones, and evolving general guidelines for long-range 
planning and growth. ' 

Programs of student aid are very^ basic in the fin4ncing of postsecondary education. The enrollment, 
persistence, aftd graduation of thousands of students as well as the preservation. of a dual' system (public and private) 
of quality institutions are directly impacted by programs of student financial aid. - ,^ 

This longitudinal study has cleady indicated that» changes over time require continual evaluation m both ho\v 
students are financing their education and the impact of certain fonns pf student aid on both access to and choice of 
institutions. The new and significant desire for youth in their late teens 'or early twenties to have financial 
independence from their parents is dbserved in the 1973-74 survey findings to a degree not found in the 1967^8 
survey, ' ; * 

The art and science of tlie financial aid administrator must constantly be tested against the reality of the 
responses of fapiilies and applicants to the meeting of college cqsts. This research has attempted to meet this 
challenge and responsibility^ , ' ■ * ' . 

^Because trend data arenas valuable as current findings, it is strongly recommended that another replication of 
this survey be 3one in 1976-77 and each^of the three periods to follow. ' 

^ Millions of taxpayer dollars invested in human capital require ^e same analysis of impacf and return as would* 
be done for similar taxpayer investments to provide defense, transportation, or other public services.^ 

Undergraduate students in Illinois have consistently,, perceived their state monetary award as making a 
significant difference in thei^abihty to attend any postsecondary educational institution as well as giving them. an 
opportunity to attend a coUefe of their choice. ^ 

The stated purposes within th,e enabling legislation of the Illinois Higher Education Student AssistancevLaw are 
being niet if the findings of this study are used as a measure of meeting goals. 

Future decisions on student aid programs require current and objective data in assessing the impact of any 
progrsfm changes. 
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To: Student Aid Recipient 

From: Dr. "Joseph D; Boyd, Executive Director 
Illinois State' Scholarship Commission 



As you know, the 'undergraduate student monetary aid which, the Illi^iois State 
Scholarship Commiission (ISSC) administers^ and of whit h you receive^a Mrt,* 
is derived from funds appropriated by the Illinois/ Senerrfl Assembly. It is^ 
the reet^onsibilltSr of the Illinois^ ^tate Scholarsnip Commission, the sponsor 
of this study, to make recommendation^ .to the XJenerdl Assembly relatiye»'to 
^the funding of these sdrolarships and grants. The enclosed questionnaire is 
designed to provide informa^tion to* this agency and the General Assembly* 

No 'attdnpt is ma^Je^o^. the questionnai^re to Identify you personally^ The 
gdlor of 'the^ paper upon which tMs questionnaire, is printed identifies the 
response as being^ e^LtHer from a'*State Scholar or from a' grant monetary^ award 
recipient. Your 'responses are completely confidential and will never ^be re- 
ported^ individually or' mad© available to anyone for any purpose outside of 
this dtudy. The inf onnat ion you 'provide ^wi 11 not" in any ^ay affect your eli- 
gibility for further financial aid* % * , . ' 

Your accuracy and truthfulness in -answering this questionnaire is most desir- 
able.* Your answers ^wlll be grouped with th^se of other student. aid recipients 
and used by the ISSC to improve it's progra^isp Since \te have sampl.ed a r^la^- 
t:ively small ^timber of students, /it is most important* that you complete arid, 
return' this questionnaire as sqoti as possible* • * 



/- 



Thank you tor ^bllr cooperation. 



^ * ' ' 



f 
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Please complete this questionnaire and return. it'to the designated address 
<on the postage-free envelppe provided.* • « * 

'Jb. many. cases alternative answers are provided for your convetlience* In 
* these cases, please -simpiy .check (V) the correct alternative(s). 

* *"* ; : 

. ^ L i.'.What institutiori of higher education'-do you pjresently atteiid? (If not 
«> now enrolled, what institution did yoii last attfend? ) 



b. City in which campus is located 



2« Whatvis your preseijt year in college?^ ^ 



1st year 



2nd year 



3rd year 



> ^th year 



3. Which collegiate years, -including the present, have you received an I^SC 
**OTOi{etary award?' ^ , 



i 



< * 



Xst year _a . 2nd year 



^ * 3rd year 



.4th year 



4.. Would you be attending college full-time if you were r^t receiving funds 
from the ISSC? Check either "yes'' or "no". 



Yes 



What college do yod Expect you 
would* be rattending ? 



'(college) 

■ / 



(city of location) s ^ 



V 



No . 



What would you now he doing? 



/ ■■ 



(Go to Question 5) 



/ 



college is tfiie same as ia Question l;^a. above, how would you be 
* re'i>lac'ing the monies presently receiv'ed from. the ISSG^ (Check. all 
^,pplicable options,.) " ^ ' ' 



I. 



Ibans 



extra, work* 



^ ^ 1 ' ' « . other (please specify) 



greater family 
contributions 



ERIC: 




85.. 



S. Check obf any^ state tuition -waiyer 'schtJU*^ , ^ , . 

\ elected not to US'© because of ah. iSSC ji^aT-d-.' ^ ' ■ .. • . 



/ 



_ Teacher Education 
^ Special Education- Teaqhcx 
State Veterans Scholarship 

County Scholarship ^ , 
[ Child of Veteran Waiver ' > . / 

Vocational Rehabilitatibn Grant 



yy Public Aid Grant 



Children and Family Services Tuition Waiver 
Other* (specify) [ ^ ; 



6. W|iat is the total dollar^ value of all j^gn-ISSC scholarships or grants _ 

-you received for this academic year (August/September '73 - Kiay/June, '74)? 
.Estimate if necessary. Do net include loans. Include Social Security or 
veterans' benefits payable to;you as a student, $ 

V 7. a. How much money have you borrowed for this "school year (August/ 

September '73 - May/June,'74) to help yov> attend college? Estimate 

• if necessary.. $ ^ . '., 

b. Where have you borrowed this money? (Check all applicable options.) 

• \ V parent's 'OX relatives 

^ . . ' Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program • ^ - 

, National' Direct Stude*nt Loaru (formerly National Defense 
• , Student Loan) . , \ * \ 

' ' > ' - Other (specify), , ^ , ' ^ - v.^- 

87^ To what extent are you ii^^debt for all ^.ducajtional loans^to attend college? 
(How muth do .you owe <it%rs?) , Estimate if necessary. $ ' . - ' 

'.'9. a.- What is^tlie average number of hours per week you worked during'lhis 
. school year (August/Septembef *73 - May/ June-^74) to assist yourself ^ 
in rrieeting* college costs? ^ v ' 



innieeting co] 

T • . None ■ , ' /" 11-15 

V •'■ 1 



^one ■ . . I , _ ^, ■ 

--S"- • . V ,/ 16-20 ' / ■ ' '■ 

6-io ■ ;' - . More thaiTZO 



C b. If vou worked, what was vour'average pay per hour? $ ^ 

/ ' * • ■ ■/•■ ... ■ ' . • • / 



V \ 



V 



• ERJC 



V ^ r ■ - .1, ^ -lO*^ - «^2Liiy f uU:^ida^^>^ week IwVr^s^' diS yc>u ^6^lk Ijuiii^^ ^ ,'7^^??-^ 

- b* If ^^Qu, did wo.rk^'but/n^t fidf timdj clieck fiie^^j^pj^^d]^^ ^-.A^^:-^ - 

/.weeks*": ..J.-" - y* ■ , ^^^^''^^^^'l^y^i^ 

.o Average houils per wee jc - • r ::; - -"^^ ^' "z 'i^?'*' •''Vk^^'-'f^ 

: V ■ ... Numb'^ r^bf ^^ei^Vs rvc^-l-i^ ? 

1 -It) hours \ I - ■ - X-5 weiefk^ ^ - . -. .^ / _ . " 



widen working':' 



10-20 hours _ .• '6^10 jye^^ks. ■ ' v^•r•/: ^ ,V\/;' 



* 1_ re than 20/ hours ; More' thatf^O, weeks --^ ^ 

c* What were your approximate. tot?il.groas earnings, 'fo.r last svunmetf-s . . 
' !^ ' work? ^ * ' - /. ^ .v*^^ ' ^'^V v 

. ^, * ' ^ * • - • . \ * ^ ^ ' , 

- * . * ^ . . • H * ■ • ' ^ -". 

11* 'When you were first se^eking^ adniission to college, you mayhave applied 

to more than one institution. Indicate the ymmbev 6f institutions to wHicli 

you submitted applications, ^inbluding the one you fii:»t ''enrolled in ajs a . 

freshmari, in both of the following columns, ' ' • • * ' 



ERIC 



Public ^3-year colleges 
Private 2 -year colleges 



In niiHois' . Outrof -State 



'Public 4 -year cdll^g^s - - / 
Private •,4-year college's ' _^ ^ ' 



12, 'Should ^ student on acadeinic probation be permitted to retain his ifeSC 
' • monetary award? ^ • , - 

\ Yes ' . " ^ No . . 



i 




1'3. If your I^SC, monetary awa/rd could have %eer\ used outside Illinois, would 
you have p^referred td attend an x)j^-of-state institution? 

•* • ; Yes • •' X ' No- . . 



/ 



9? ' 



14. .From what source were you first acquainted with the ISSC program, 
i. e. , from whom did you first learn^that funds from the ISSC were 
available? ♦ • * • 



High school counselor or teacher 
Parent or' relative ^ 
Collegiate admissions officer , 
Collegiate financial aids officer 
Personal inquiry 
Community! agency /worker 
Other (specify) ^_ ' 



15. Please pheck the type of high school from which you were graduated. 
, Public Private: 

^Roman Catholic , ^ , 

Lutheran 



Indep^jment 



Other (specify) 



16» Size of your high school graduation class? 



i-49 

100-199 
'200-399 



400-599 
600-999 
1000 or more 



17. Please ^nter ^our perri>anent home a^ddress zip code here: 

18, Sex: Male .Female > 

I9-. Marital Status: Never married ' */ Married 

Separated . 'Dpotced 



20. Age: 



Widowed. 



21." Check the field which at the present time best describes your futuri 
vocational choice: ^ ^ * 



Education 

j_ Social Science or Religion 

Busincs^, Political or Perst^si 

' Scientific 

. Agriculture or Forestry 

, ' Hcali-h ^ 

^ Arts/and Humanities 

Engineering . ^ / * ^ 

, • - Trade, slndustria^^r/lTechnical 
. ^Othct- (spfe^fy) Uti ' . 



sive 



88 - 



6- » 



22,. How do you describe yourself? • (Your answer to this question ^^111 assist 
us in deternuning the. extent 'ta which minority groups who are receiving 
benefits from this program 'ate iiicluded in this survey, ) ^ 

# 

American Indian or*Native Am6rican 
^ Black o-r Afro -America'n ' ' , • 

Chicano or Mexican -American / * 

Oriental or .(^f ian-Aniprican --^ 

Puerto Rican or Spanish-speaking American , . 

White or C aucasian i • > 

Other ' " 



23, ^Check which best desciribes^e average grades you .received for your 

last complete term of full-time study: y 

. Below C- ' C+ . ^ _^ B+ 

■/ C- . B> '. I'. A- 

/ . s C ' ^ • • » B A 

24, How many different institutions of higher education, including the priesent 
have you attended {\A\ or part-time since high, school. graduation? _^ 

• ■ ' . . / • 



25, Barn: 



•a commuter from home 



- \ a resident on campus pr in college approved housing 
, ^ other (explairf) , * ♦ ^ 

26. Estimate how much money you will receive from^our parents or guardians ^ 
for this academic ^year .(August/September '73 - May/June ^74'). Qo,. not 
include th^ value pf room and board received while living at home, or 

like value of loans that you must repay. $ ' 

27, Did yo\i assist your parents, in coiriple'ting the.ISSC financial statement 
containing ^questions about family income and assets?/ 

' Yes / 



28. What ts the amount of ^ash payment made by you (for other than room or - : 
, board) your parents to assistAhem with their expen-ses during this , 
school year (Aagust/S6ptemb§r^^73 - May /June '74)? $ . ' ^ ^ 

/ 29.* How many years of school did'oach of your paTcnts complete? pirclc • 

'aflpropriatc inimbcr. ) f — ~" ' ' ' 

Grade School Jr. Hi/ Sr, Hj. Collcgfe 'Grad. Sch. \ 



fERlC 



Mother - K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8' 9 . 10 11 12 . . 13'l4 15^16 . 17 18 19 
/ > .Father- K'I-2 3,4 5 6 7*8 9 10 1112 13 14 1? 16- 17 18 19 , 

«i ' . * \ '-.../ 89. . ^ , 



30* Number of older brothers Number of older sister's 



Number of youhger brothers Number of younger, sisters. 



31. Did you file an application for a federal Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant (BEOG) for this academic year (1973-74)? ^ * 



Yes No 



If yes, did you receive funds? • 

Yes 'i ^ No / 

32, Do you consider yourself no longer dependent on your pajrents (that is, 
* do you-no longer depend on their financial support gnrf have your own 



place to liT^-e throughout the year)? . ^ , • ^ 



c, 



Yes_ . • No. 



If yes, which of. the following best expresses yovr feeliiigs about the 
importance of financial independence? ' ^ 

^^^^ ^ -> * * 
extremely imporfant^, • /, , ^ 

y A fairly ithpo rt^nt ' . ^ 

/ ^ ' unimportant ^ 



• If no, which of the fallowing best expresses ypy^ feelings abtxut your 
ypresfent financial dependence on your parents? 

ve^y, satTsfied ^ 
satisfied ' ' " ^ 

makes no difference / ^ ^ 

^ don't like it, but torerate it as nece^arjy 





f — 







,/ 1 fihd it almost intolerable 

1 . " ■ - 

33/ If you wish, you may use the space below for general comments regarding 
the iSjSC monetary award program* ^ , ^ 



